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NOTES. 


In spite of the threats of the Nationalists and Anti- 
Semites, General Galliffet continues to rule with merci- 
less severity. Nothing daunts him. He took office 
with the determination to see justice done, and by 
_—— the real culprit carries out his original plan. 

o dismiss General Zurlinden was bold—to doubt the 
good faith of General Duchesne’s report on General de 
Pellieux’s réle in the ‘‘ Affaire” bolder still; and 
although it has not been officially announced that a new 
inquiry is to be opened by a more trustworthy member 
of the General Staff, we have good reason to believe 
that General Galliffet intends this to be even so. 
General de Boisdeffre may be the War Minister’s next 
victim. He is proved by Esterhazy’s article in the 
‘*Matin” (a convincing proof for a wonder), to be 
guilty of one of two things: either of knowing that 

sterhazy wrote the bordereau by order or of thinking 
that he wrote it of his own accord as a paid traitor and 
spy. Others should suffer: General Gonse, who was 
responsible for sending Colonel Picquart on a dangerous 
and unnecessary expedition to Tunis ; General Mercier, 
his accomplice ; and General Billot. Each will give his 
evidence before the Conseil de Guerre and afterwards 
be subjected to the pitiless cross-examination of Maitres 
Demange and Labori. Unhappy Generals! Small 
hope have they of escaping from the inexorable 
Galliffet’s clutches if Captain Dreyfus be acquitted. 


Indefatigable, indeed, is the ‘‘ Figaro.” Ever since 
it got hold of the report of the Cour de Cassation it 
has been in anxious quest of further ‘‘ revelations.” 
It was the first to welcome and féte Karl in its office, 
and to publish the account of his dealings with M. 
ae de Beaurepaire; that achieved, it invited 

hristian Esterhazy to relate his no less amazin 
experiences. They tell of his financial dealings wi 
the ‘* brave Commandant” who, it will be remembered, 
boasted of his friendship with the Rothschilds and 
promised Christian and his mother twenty per cent. for 
their money. Sordid particulars follow, and conclusive 
evidence of the Commandant’s extraordinary cunning ; 
but no one is surprised at the exposure—to the 
boulevardier no scandal isnew. He laughs as Camelots 
announce Esterhazy’s latest article ; buys it, reads it 
aloud, makes merry over it, and lays it down with an 
almost admiring “‘ Quel aplomb!” Reliable critics, 


however, take no notice of the Commandant’s accusa- 
tions and excuses. They accept his proof of General de 
Boisdeffre’s connexion with the bordereau, but regard 
his account of all other incidents as absurd and untrue. 


The spread of regionalist ideas in Spain is increasin 
and significant, and the best observers foresee the likeli- 
hood of disruption. The Italian peninsula is sufficiently 
heterogeneous—a Neapolitan is still dubbed a foreigner 
in Venice—but the diversity of race and sentiment is 
even more pronounced among Spaniards. Andalusia 
tends inevitably to a republic ; the North is solid for 
Don Carlos; Catalonia is sufficiently provencal and 
unpractical to acquiesce in incorporation with a partially 
regenerate France; the neighbouring provinces recog- 
nise Portugal as a power which has known its nadir 
and may—who knows ?—be their pioneer to a revival ; 
the old kingdom of Castile may assure a semblance of 
sovereignty to Don Alfonso, whose precocious destiny 
it has been to preside over the disintegration of an 
empire. We give this theory for what it is worth. 
Though not hitherto expressed, it commands consider- 
able credence among the most observant vaticinators 
in Spain. 


After the triumph of clericalism in Belgium, it is 
instructive to note a still more pronounced victory for 
the same ideas in Bavaria. It would appear that the 
wave of irreligion, which has so long swamped Europe, 
is now on the ebb. The only stalwart opponent to cleri- 


_ calism anywhere is political socialism, and the keynote 


to public opinion everywhere is the discredit of academic 
Liberalism, which has too long been weighed in the 
balance and is now found wanting. Even in Italy the 
tendency is to crystallise into two great parties, in which 
the Liberals and faddists can find no place. Whigger 
is indeed dead and buried, and few there are who w 
be found to regret it. 


The ingenious device of the Servian Commander-in- 
chief to snatch both popularity and a pretext for 

litical persecution would appear to have overreached 
itself. Not only has Russia welcomed the opportunity 
of paying off old scores and gratified General Grui¢ 
with honours on the occasion of his disgrace, but even 
Austria shows signs of restiveness at the latest Milanese 
indiscretion, and without the support of Austria the very 


indiscretion of Milan’s presence in Servia cannot be pro- _ 


longed. The fact is, great neighbours are too deeply 
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of disorder ; and Milan is far too stormy a petrel to be 
welcome in so electric an atmosphere. Indeed, all con- 
cerned are now coming to admit that Servia promised 
well before his return, and will only revert to her pro- 
gressive career when he shall once more have been 
brought back to the boulevards he adorns so well. 


The Germans are losing no time in following up their 
advantage in Constantinople, and in a few weeks a 
strong surveying expedition backed up by the Deutsche 
Bank will start for Asia Minor to survey the route for 
the new railway that will unite the Bosphorus with the 
Persian Gulf. The line is pretty certain to be made 
although Russia is exhausting all her familiar arts in 
Constantinople to prevent it, and the only real dispute 
now is whether the northerly or the southerly route will 
be followed. The Turks, and it is believed the Germans 
themselves, favour the former route through Sivas 
with a branch to Erzeroum. This would be a fine 
strategical line, and would enormously strengthen 
Turkey in resisting any Russian advance in Asia Minor, 
but just for that reason it is being fought tooth and 
nail by Russia, and as half the Sultan’s entourage is in 
Russian pay, it is natural that Abdul Hamid should be 
nearly out of his wits. But then the Kaiser has taught 
him how to win victories against the Giaour, and that 
counts for much at Yildiz. 


With a Russian railway approaching completion in 
the North of Asia and a German one within sight in the 
South-west, it is to be hoped that the India Office and 
the Foreign Office will abandon their reluctant, not to 
say hostile, attitude towards the all-important British 
railway in the South-east. The line from Mandalay to 
Kunlon Ferry is, we hope, approaching completion, and 
so the question of linking it up with Sze Chuan and the 
Yangtsze Valley becomes urgent. The preliminary 
survey on which Captain Davies and Captain Pottinger 
were engaged has been completed for some time, and 
their full report is in the hands of the Government, both 
in Calcutta and in London. They discovered a good 
practicable road from the valley of the Salwen to that 
of the Yangtsze, which it is proposed to tap at a place 
called Lu Chau, about 100 miles above Kiung Chang, 
the newly opened treaty port. From this point the river 
is navigable, and so we should have a continuous steam 
route from the mouth of the Irawadi to the mouth of 
the Yangtsze. The railway would be something like 
1,000 miles in length, but considering the enormous 
trade that is at stake, this ought not to be beyond the 
capacity of British capitalists if energetically backed up 
by the Government. 


The import of two other ‘pieces of news does not 
appear to have been grasped by the press and general 
public. The Chittagong-Assam Railway is to be ex- 
tended from Ledo, vid the Hukong Valley, into Burma, 
and a railway viaduct is to be constructed over the Ira- 
wadi at Sagaing. Thus the Indian and Burmese systems 
of railway are about to be connected along the course 
long since proposed by Messrs. Holt Hallett and Col- 
quhoun, and the locomotive will be able to run from the 
westernmost bounds of India to the borders of China. 
The riches of the Yangtsze Valley will therefore be 
tapped not in the interests of Burma only. 


There was a little paragraph from Newfoundland in 
Thursday’s papers that passed unnoticed at the time, 
although much more will be heard of it before the year 
is out. It was simply to the effect that the Legislature 
closed on Wednesday ‘‘ without having passed any 
French shore legislation.” The unhappy modus vivendi 
which the Colonial Office forced on the reluctant 
Newfoundlanders thus comes to an end, and Down- 
ing Street will have to take steps to ensure the 
right of our fellow-citizens to develop the industries of 
their own island. The culpable weakness of one 
Colonial Secretary after another has led the French 
to take a more and more aggressive attitude, until one 
on the Quai d’Orsay had the audacity to refer to 

ewfoundlanders in their own country as “ foreigners,” 
and te put in what amounted to a. claim for territorial 
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' involved in Balkan possibilities to tolerate any menace 
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possession of half the island. Mr. Chamberlain has a 
stiff bit of work before him in putting right the blunders 
of his predecessors. 


Japan is congratulating herself over the abolition of 
the Capitulations, and the question must soon take 
practical shape whether they have not been enforced 
long enough elsewhere. They were no doubt necessary 
in semi-civilised countries where justice was uncertain, 
but their abuse on behalf of the professional criminals 
who belong to countries which are Christian only in 
name has only served to embarrass authority and 
favour a dangerous immunity. Japan has only obtained 
her emancipation by the usual commercial concessions, 
but the event marks a decided advance in her national 
development and in future she will have to be reckoned 
with as the peer of civilised States. There are many 
drawbacks, no doubt, and it may be some time before 
complete confidence in Japanese justice may be esta- 
blished, particularly in view of strong religious 
antipathies towards the European system, but the step 
is in the right direction and warrants some risk of 
occasional miscarriage. 


Has the Government any clear idea of the use to 


which it will put Wei-Hai-Wei? The place has no 
value from a commercial point of view, according to 
all reports, such as Hong Kong possesses ; does it then 
fulfil the conditions of a naval port? The public is 
confused by a wealth of definition. Naval arsenals ; 
primary and secondary naval bases ; military and com- 
mercial coaling stations; ditto, defended and unde- 
fended. In which category should Wei-Hai-Wei be 
placed, and what amount of defence should we pro- 
vide? But the issue is really a simple one. If the 
port is required as a base for a fleet acting against 
some place in its vicinity, it must afford a good anchor- 
age as regards holding ground and protection from 
gales. Secondly, it should be able to supply the wants 
of modern ships. This was the part played by Gibraltar 
in the old wars and is well expressed in a letter from 
Lord St. Vincent to Earl Spencer, January 1799: ‘‘ The 
only use of Gibraltar is to furnish the navy of Great 
Britain with supplies and thereby enable it to maintain 
the empire of the adjacent seas.” 


An important requisite in these days is a dock capable 
of taking large ships, and a naval base cannot be con- 
sidered complete without one. What would be the 
advantage of Wei-Hai-Wei if ships acting in its vicinity 
had to go over a thousand miles to Hong Kong for 
this purpose, Japan in time of war being debarred to 
them? Unless therefore we are prepared to spend a 
very large sum of money on this northern port, it would 
seem better to employ half the sum in improving and 
adding to the dockyard at Hong Kong, which is now 
inadequate for the large squadron we maintain in 
Chinese waters. For a temporary anchorage the fleet 
which commands the sea will always occupy the har- 
bour most convenient to its purpose, providing a sure 
defence in a close guard upon the enemy and from its 
own resources. If squadrons must be always sur- 
rounded by} breakwaters, we have built Destroyers in 
vain. 


Was it wise to send so large a ship as the ‘‘ Vic- 
torious” to China? Having proved this class could 
traverse the Suez Canal—a piece of demonstration 
which might have been reserved for war-time—this 
vessel has had to go to Japan to be docked after being 
a considerable time on the station. At Yokosaka the 
authorities insisted upon the ship being lightened con- 
siderably previous to the operation. On docking the 
bottom of the ship was found to be one mass of shell 
and coral. This means that for some time previously 
the speed had been much reduced, with a corresponding 
increase in the expenditure of coal. One-is inclined to 
ask why was docking so long delayed, and secondly 
why did we not earlier build more ironclads like the 
‘* Renown,” which though considerably smaller than the 
** Victorious ” is yet considered good enough to be our 
flagship in the Mediterranean? Anyhow it is clear 
that the docking accommodation on the China Station 
wants increasing, and the sooner this is taken in hand 
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the better. Perhaps if the ‘‘ Renown” were not a pet 
ship of some influential person she might be sent out to 
replace the “‘ Victorious,” the latter taking her place in 
the Mediterranean. 


The real crux of the whole Volunteer question—as 
the SaturDAy Review has already pointed out—is the 
shooting by the men. Indeed it is useless to talk of 
any improvements in the force until this matter has 
been to some extent remedied. Lord Lansdowne’s 
announcement on the subject is highly satisfactory. 

he new regulations which are to be issued in the 
autumn will reduce the distance for Which travelling 
allowance is given while increasing the allowance 
itself. At the same time the standard of musketry 
efficiency is to be raised. The effect of the Mark IV. 
ammunition at Bisley last week, to say the least, has 
been disquieting. Happily, however, the matter has 
been promptly seen to, and measures are to be taken, 
by the addition of antimony, to render the bullets 
pander and at the same time less fusible than they were 

ore. 


We cannot say that there was anything vexatious in 
the action of Lord Inchiquin in bringing the grievances 
of the Irish landowners before the House of Lords. 
They have been the steady losers throughout the long 
political game played in Ireland during the last twenty 
years. Wedo not say they are the victims of any in- 
justice, but it would be difficult not to say that the Irish 
landlords of this generation are sufferers from very 
great hardship. They are able to state a very good 
case for the revision of the tithe rent charge; and it 
would ill become a Unionist to twit them with any irrita- 
tion ma | may have shown as they saw the promised Irish 
Tithe Rent Charge Bill vanish into air. They were 
induced to forego an amendment to the Address, which 
would have got the active support of some hundred Irish 
peers, solely by the promise and pledge of the Govern- 
ment to bring in a Bill dealing with their then admitted 
grievance. No one likes to be jockeyed. 


The Irish Agriculture and Industries Bill got through 
Committee on Wednesday in spite of a long string of 
dilatory amendments with which Mr. Dillon and Mr. 
Davitt tried to impede its progress. As these wonderful 
patriots have no connexion whatever with Irish agri- 
culture or industry, they were unfettered in their choice 
of weapons with which to try to injure a Bill which all 
Ireland eagerly accepts, and as they live in London and 
are wifhout visible occupation, they were able day after 
day to tie down a number of reluctant colleagues who 
would have been much more pleasantly employed on 
the river or in the cricket-field. But the Bill is safe now 
with all its vast possibilities of good. In definitely 
abandoning laisser faire and adopting an active policy 
of encouragement and education in agriculture and 
industries the Irish Government are only following a 
course that has been successfully carried out in every 
European country from France to Hungary, but none 
the less it is a bold step and the Cobdenites shake 
their heads. 


The unpopular operation known as “the massacre of 
the innocents” was duly petformed at the beginning 
of this week by the First Lord of the Treasury. 
Legislative ewe-lambs were led to the slaughtef one 
after another, and loud was the lamentation that ensued. 
Such a hatfowing scene must of necessity occur when 
the list of measures still before the House exceeds the 
number of days left for discussion ; but it is soon for- 

‘otten in the sense of relief born of the knowledge 
that for the remainder of the session the Government 
means business. For ourselves we wish that the 
Money-lenders Bill, as also the Tithe Rent-charge 
(Ireland) Bill, had not fallen out, but we perfectly 
recognise the precedence for other measures. There- 
we surtithion up aff our philosophy and wait, with 
considetable hope, for next session. 


The past week in Parliament has been occupied 
chiefly with Food and Drugs, two whole days and part 
of a thifd being devoted to the protection of realities 
from thé insidious pretensions of shams. On the whole 
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the Bill is a sound and practical one, protecting the 
manufacturer and retail dealer in butter (for example) 
against the wholesale purveyor of bad margarine. But 
if Clause 8 is to become a precedent for subsequent 
legislation we shall soon expect to be deafened by the 
bitter cry of the outcast consumer, who likes his mar- 
garine with more than to per cent. of butter-fat, but 
whose tradesman is henceforth to be penalised if he 
provides it. This topic is, however, wholly unsuited to 
the present temperature, which may account for the in- 
sertion of Clause 8 in an otherwise excellent Bill. 


The battle for the separation of secondary from 
technical education has been fought and won. The 
recent appointment of an old South Kensington official 
as sub-secretary of the Science and Art Department had 
raised the hopes of the technological obscurantists that 
after all the dreaded divorce would not take place. Sir 
John Gorst’s answer last Monday night to Mr. Jebb 
must have sadly dashed their expectations. When the 
Board of Education has got more into shape, a third 
official will be appointed as assistant secretary for 
secondary education, whose responsibilities to the chief 
secretary ‘‘ willbe different from and equal to” those of his 
two other colleagues. It looks asifin its higher grades 
English education is going to be organised on well- 
thought-out and intelligible lines. 


Meanwhile the London School Board obscurantists 
are doing their best to make confusion worse con- 
founded in the grades more elementary. It appears 
that the recent decision of the auditor has had little 
effect in putting a stop to their overlapping tactics. 
Mr. Evelyn Cecil received small consolation from Sir 
John Gorst when he inquired if there were any depart- 
mental means of checking this unlawful expenditure. 
One of the London dailies took Mr. Cecil to task on 
the ground that the items involved were but small. It 
was apparently blissfully unaware that these sums were 
only test items chosen out of hundreds of others and 
raising a principle that affected the expenditure of all 
the larger School Boards in the kingdom. 


It is not often that a Government department is able 
to congratulate itself upon so complete a piece of suc- 
cessful administrative work as the Board of Agriculture 
has achieved in the matter of eradicating cattle disease 
in England. According to the Parliamentary paper just 
issued on the subject, there has not been a single case of 
pleuro-pneumonia reported in Great Britain for over a 
year. There seems to be good reason to believe, says 
the Department, with justifiable pride, that this insidi- 
ous disease, which for a long series of years caused 
such widespread loss to owners of cattle, has at length 
been eradicated from the United Kingdom. With 
respect to foot-and-mouth disease, thirteen reports of 
alleged outbreaks have been received during the year, 
but upon investigation not one of them was confirmed. 
Sc that this, too, is rapidly becoming one of the 
scourges of the past. The stringent regulations which 
have been necessary for securing this result have been 
an aggravation to many short-sighted agriculturists ; 
but surely in this case, if ever, the end has justified the 
drastic means adopted. 


As we rather imagined would be the case, the 
excesses of the L. C. C. Asylums Committee at Bexley 
have proved too much even for a body which 
enjoys the luxury of a Works Department and is 
accustomed to excess votes; and an inquiry will be 
held into the circumstances of the case. The Progres- 
sives tried to minimise the importance of the matter, 
and insisted on referting the inquiry to the unwieldy 
General Purposes Committee instead of to a Special 
Committee as suggested by the Moderates. The public, 
however, will certainly require to know how so large 
an expenditure came to be incurred by the Asylums 
Committee who deliberately broke the standing orders, 
without the sanction of the Council, and what steps the 
Couricil proposes to take to protect the ratepayers in 
the future. 


Mr. Justice Darling saida little time ago that nothing 
interested him less than questions of costs, but he was 
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reminded that they may be more important to suitors 
than even the decision on the merits. The Bar Council 
does not take the judge’s view, and it has issued a report 
on the whole subject. It recommends that the man 
who wins shall be indemnified against all the costs he 
properly incurs, and not as now for a fraction only. 
At present the loser does not nearly reimburse him, so 
that winning a case often means being out of pocket, 
even though there may have been no indulgence in 
fashionable counsel or other forensic luxuries. And 
rt the new proposal seems hard on the loser with what 

ie thinks a good case; and it has been suggested by 
learned persons that really all costs ought to be paid by 
the State because poor people cannot get justice other- 
wise. But this is not in the sphere of practical politics 
at present. In France and America each party pays his 
own costs with trifling exceptions ; and it used to be so 
of old times in England. Now it is to be ve victis— 
which does not seem an advance in civilisation. 


Sir Frederick Pollock is rightly severe in the new 
**Law Quarterly” on what he describes as the delibe- 
rate discourtesy of the Council of Legal Education to 
the Universities. The examinations of the latter are 
well known to be of a much higher standard but 
they are not accepted for the Bar; though there is 
a rule by which a degree of a university within the 
British dominions may be accepted as an equivalent 
for. an examination in Roman Law. Naturally the 
Oxford professor dislikes this ; and we do not suppose he 
will be mollified by the reminder that the Inns deign to 
accept a public examination in lieu of the translation 
of a passage of Cesar upon entrance. He also 
‘respectfully submits to people who are content with 
our existing ‘ legal education’ at the Inns of Court ” the 
case of the Law School of Dalhousie University, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia—merely a British colony—where 
six teachers, three of them Q.C.’s, are not thought 
too many for seventy-four students, and whose educa- 
tional apparatus in general casts into insignificance 
that of the soi-disant headquarters of English legal 
education throughout the Empire. 


The Dean of S. Paul’s has, in our view, just ground 
of complaint against the person who took the ‘‘ Times,” 
and not them whose business the matter was, into his 
confidence on the scandals that outraged his feelings at 
the Cathedral. Had his indignation been genuine, he 
would have adopted the course that would tend to 
suppress the disorder, not that which would give his 
own name publicity. That such lapses from decorum 
from time to time occur is, of course, to be regretted, 
but the circumstances of the Cathedral make them 
unavoidable. Certainly it is not possible for the re- 
sponsible authorities always to detect and suppress 
offenders. And it is unfair in the extreme to suggest 
that such occurrences argue carelessness on the part of 
the Dean and Chapter. There have been few greater 
witnesses to the increased vitality of the Church during 
the last half-century than the improved tone of the 
S. Paul’s services and of the general morale of the 
place. It is the devotion and generally good adminis- 
tration of the Cathedral Clergy which have all along 
caused us so much to wonder at their inconsistent lapse 
in the matter of decoration. 


Three months ago we were all grumbling at the late- 
ness of spring ; truly, the dwellers in towns are creatures 
of the hour ; we want Nature to become one of us and 
live fast. We do not enter into her ways; we forget 
all her economy of compensation. Yet they whose 
business is in the great city may well be thankful for 
the late spring ; but for it, long ere this, the greenness 
had passed out of the leaves of London. Three days of 
such heat in late July would have taken all life out of 
them. As it is, they are yet bright and might be 
called fresh but for the faint suspicion of autumnal 
lassitude under which unquestionably they do lie. Still 
there is none of the jaded languor that settles oppress- 
ively on the London trees in August, when the leaves 
hang listlessly on simply because they cannot yet fall 
off. In London foliage seems to die as smitten by a 
lingering disease ; in the country it drops off quietly of 
old age, 
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ARE WE OUT OF THE WOOD? 


HE decision of the Transvaal Volksraad—which 
is to say Mr. Kruger—to reduce the retrospective 
Franchise qualification from nine years to seven, is the 
best possible vindication of the policy which has been 
pursued by the Imperial Government and Sir Alfred 
Milner. According to the Boer apologists, it is in 
reality a triumph of Afrikander moderation and states- 
manship, proving how wise is Mr. Hofmeyr, and how 
generous and conciliatory the President. If it pleases 
them to put it that way, we need not object. But does 
anybody in his senses suppose that this marked and 
sudden change would have occurred without the appli- 
cation of that process of persuasion which has been 
emphasised by quiet, but obvious, military preparations 
and the despatch of special service officers to South 
Africa ? The demonstration is too clear to be mistaken. 
What President Kruger would not yield to the petitions 
of the Uitlanders and the arguments of Sir Alfred 
Milner at Bloemfontein, he does yield—in part—to the 
more forcible hints supplied by the War Office. We do 
not write this to exult over the Transvaal Executive. 
That would be bad taste as well as bad judgment. We 
must allow for the difficulties of the President’s position, 
and can understand that he simply dare not grant to 
friendly representations what he is able to concede to 
a demand, backed by a suggestion of force. Still we 
must reckon with the facts. We now know that Mr. 
Kruger can and does give way when the requisite 
‘* pressure” is put upon him and not otherwise. It is 
the lesson of the past agitated seven weeks, and we 
cannot afford to ignore it. 

This may seem an ungracious acknowledgment 
of the concessions gained by the revised Volks- 
raad Law, and one does not enter upon it willingly. 
It would be far easier to take the obvious line of 
comment, and say that after all the difference between 
Sir Alfred Milner and President Kruger is now only a 
matter of two years’ residential qualification, and since 
we cannot fight over that, we had better accept what is 
offered and make an end of the business. But there 
are several points to be considered before the ‘‘ crisis” 
can be dismissed from our minds. For one thing, we 
must be assured that the latest offer is genuine. If we 
are told that to hint this is to suggest suspicions of 
Boer good faith, we cannot help it. We are bound to 
recollect that only a few weeks ago President Kruger 


declared at Bloemfontein that to give the vote to the five- | 


year Uitlanders would be to swamp the native burghers. 
But he is now ostensibly preparing to admit this same 
swarm of aliens two years later. Are we then to infer 
that he had entirely miscalculated the figures at the 
Conference ? Or that he is now resigned to the swamp- 
ing process, provided only it be performed a couple of 
years hence, instead of immediately? At any rate here 
is a complete change of attitude, and it is so remarkable 
that we are at least entitled to look a little below the 
surface in endeavouring to understand it. There is 
one hypothesis which would render it intelligible enough. 
President Kruger’s contention, as is shown by the 
detailed report of the proceedings at Bloemfontein 
published in the Transvaal Green Book, was that in the 
republic ‘‘the majority of burghers is king,” no matter 
what the actual distribution of seats might be. To permit 
the Uitlanders to have that electoral majority would be 
to make them “king,” and this, as the President 
phrased it, would be to ‘‘take the country ” from the 
old burghers. But under the amended Article IV., the 
Uitlander voters will become more numerous than the 
Dutch in the course of the next two or three years at 


latest, if all those qualified by residence acquire ~ 


the full rights of citizenship. It is a conclusion so 
astounding, in the light of all that has gone before, that. 
we may well pause before accepting it off-hand. We 
cannot wholly reject the suggestion that perhaps, after 
all, this striking concession is more apparent than real. 
We can believe that Messrs. Hofmeyr and Schreiner have 
convinced Mr. Kruger that something must be done to 
stave off the Ultimatum, which would be as disastrous 
to the Afrikander leaders as to their Pretoria friends. 
The immediate difficulty is surmounted by the Seven 
Years’ Clause. Public opinion in England was meant 


- to be—and is—duly impressed by the President’s 
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moderation. The war talk, it is hoped, will die down ; 
the further reinforcements for the Cape may be counter- 
manded ; and a breathing-space is gained. Then, when 
the time comes for registration of the voters, the 
provisions of Article I. of the new law may be 
trusted to do their work. The field-cornets may refuse 
to accept the aspirants of their own knowledge, and 


‘responsible burghers, prepared to testify to the loyalty 


and respectability of the candidates, may exhibit a con- 
tagious reluctance in coming forward. In other words 
the Uitlanders may be quietly shuffled out of the 
franchise which has been nominally granted them. And 
‘again there is the question of Redistribution. Accord- 
ing to the latest rumours, a Bill is to be introduced 
which will so rearrange the representation as to give to 


Johannesburg, Heidelberg, Zoutpansberg, Barberton, 


and the Silati Goldfields, nine seats in a House of 
thirty-six. This might do; but what is the security 
that next year, or the year after, a fresh Redistribution 
Bill might not be carried, which would leave the Uit- 
lander districts with their nine seats, and give fifteen or 
twenty more members to the Dutch population? By 
such devices as these Mr. Kruger might after all pre- 
vent the majority of the inhabitants of the Republic 
from gaining an effective control over its policy and 
legislation. 

When a man has for years endeavoured to avert a 
particular result, and then suddenly declares himself 
ready to accept it, one has a right to examine his 
‘motives with something more than caution. President 
Kruger’s conversion is very gratifying—if genuine; 
but we cannot afford to give him a chance of revert- 
ing to his original sin. Therefore, even at the risk 
of making itself disagreeable and seeming ungenerous, 
the Imperial Government must take care that he does 
not repent. Mr. Chamberlain says in the House that 
Her Majesty’s Government is assured that the Presi- 
dent will not allow the concessions made to be nullified 
or reduced in value by any subsequent alterations of 
the law. That is all very well; but what are the 
grounds of this confidence? However, there are 
those who say that we may as well regard the question 
as closed for the time by the Franchise concessions. 
Let us assume, they urge, that they are all they seem and 
leave Mr. Kruger and the Uitlanders to work out their 
salvation together. If it turns out at the end of a few 
months or years that the Rand has not got the reforms 
it claims, then we can begin again and call upon the 
Republic to put right specific wrongs, such as over- 
taxation, monoplies, and police incompetence. Nothing, 
it seems to us, could be less desirable. The Govern- 
ment would have to reckon with public opinion 
in this country, which, in its usual impulsive, 
well-meaning, ill-informed fashion, would resent 
reopening the Transvaal question again, after 
it had once been officially closed. Many people would 
think, not unnaturally, that after failing to draw the 
Republic into a fight upon the franchise we were 
deliberately picking a quarrel by nagging and worry- 
ing it over something else. We must, in fact, to use 
a colloquialism, make one job of it now. The Colonial 
Office and the High Commissioner, having taken their 
stand on the electoral question, must go on with it, 
until they are absolutely assured that enough Uitlanders 
will be endowed with the vote, not merely in theory 
but in practice, to effectually protect themselves. Sir 
Alfred Milner’s simple five-years’ qualification might 
compass that object. We cannot believe that the 
seven-year arrangement, complicated by the terms of 
the new law and subject to periodical Redistribution, 
will do anything of the kind, without some guarantees 
of which at present no mention is made. 


OUR YOUNGEST PROVINCE. 


Ss fact of the Second Reading of the Royal Niger 

Company Bill passing through the House of Com- 
mons during the present week without a division is 
significant, proving as it does that, in the main, ‘‘ We 
are all Imperialists now ;” and displaying at the same 
time an extraordinary change in the public attitude 
toward the Empire since those days in the Sixties 
when a Select Committee. of the House of Commons 
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proposed that we should withdraw from our West 
African colonies. And from that time until about 
1880, although the British Parliament very wisely did 
not act on the suggestion, there was no public interest 
whatever taken in Lagos, Gambia and the rest: our 
duty to maintain and improve them was ‘‘ honoured 
in the breach” by successive Governments ; nay, our 
very claim to possession almost lapsed by default. 
What wonder then that, when the Imperial Rip van 
Winkle woke up once more, he found his West 
African colonies deprived of all hinterland through 
the untiring energy of the French colonial and mili- 
tary party, with which the names of Captains Gallieni 
and Binger (among the most recent) must always 
be honourably associated. Yet south of these Imperial 
possessions lies a long strip of seaboard, between 
Lagos and the Rio del Rey, that was being worked 
for England and kept for England throughout the long 
period of indifference to which we have referred. The 
influence of Englishmen was first made known to the 
natives of the Lower Niger by the trading of merchants 
from Liverpool and Glasgow as long ago as 1840; but 
in those days native middle-men landed the wares from 
British ships and sold them to the inhabitants. The 
earliest pioneers of permanent establishments on the 


‘mainland of Nigeria were Macgregor Laird and Mr. 


J. Croft, to whose enterprise the possibility of a ‘‘ Royal 
Niger Company ” Bill was primarily due. They had an 
uphill battle to fight amid the continual warring of the 
savage tribes that infested the coast-line and the ever- 
lasting jealousies of rival traders, until in 1879, when 
the vast trading possibilities of the seaboard and of the 
river basin had been proved, the United African Company 
was formed with Sir George Goldie as leading spirit. 
Administration was then added to the responsibilities of 
this trading company, and it settled down to the pro- 
digious task of welding hundreds of heterogeneous 
tribes into one homogeneous state which it proposed to 
govern by Charter. Their next business was to check- 
mate the French whose efforts to cut out the British 
trade upon the Lower Niger and the Benué were stoutly 
supported by Gambetta. This was a costly duty, 
entailing a large increase in staff and plant as well as a 
lavish distribution of presents to native chiefs ; but it 
was crowned with success on the day when the French 
were finally bought out and Britain alone had vested 
interests on the Lower Niger. Following this came 
trouble with Germany, the declaration of a British Pro- 
tectorate on the Oil Rivers (since re-named the Niger 
Coast Protectorate) and the all-important treaties with 
Sokoto and Gando which rendered any further German 
efforts in that direction futile and facilitated the Anglo- 
German agreement of 1886. Having now secured the 
good-will of the vast regions that lie between the Niger 
delta and Lake Tchad, the grant of a Charter under 
British protection was made to the Royal Niger Com- 
pany ; and, under that Charter, 500,000 square miles of 
territory have been administered with unvarying success 
until to-day. 

It has been necessary to summarise thus, in brief, the 
history of the company whose Charter is now withdrawn, 
in order to give some indication of the enormous sums 
of money that have been sunk in this vast and success- 
ful scheme of empire-building. Exception has been 
taken to the sum for which this new province has been 
bought, and details as to the cost price of hulks and 
warehouses have been paraded as though these were 
all that the British Government is taking over. The 
fact is that they are by far the least important of the 
items that are now transferred by the Niger Company. 
In our opinion the price is not a penny too much to pay 
to a company by whose efforts the work of civilisation 
in those regions was begun twenty years before the 
Home Government awoke to its responsibilities ; by 
whose foresight the country has not been overrun and 
possessed by the French, backed by the full strength of 
their home support. It is a price well worth paying for 
a frontier on Lake Tchad as well as for the illimitable 
resources of which that great African province is 
capable. Indeed, the true value of Nigeria can only be 
estimated when we consider how much it must have 
cost the company in the past twenty years to rid the 
country of slave-raiding and of all the barbarism which 
is as a stonewall of prejudice and defiance against the 
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inroad of civilisation: how much it must have cost to 
keep out the French and Germans, as well as to pre- 
dispose the native rulers in our favour. We are certain 
that the expenditure has been lavish, that the results 
have been eminently satisfactory and that the repayment 
is not more than sufficient. ‘ 

For the future of Nigeria we have the greatest hopes. 

e orders of the Colonial Office in Northern Nigeria 
will be ably carried out by Colonel Lugard, whose re- 
‘cord as a native administrator in Africa leaves nothing 
to be desired ; and we are confident that the personnel 
of his staff will be drawn from that brave and intelligent 
reserve of young Englishmen which, never flinching from 
care or climate, seldom] fails to do its duty. In their 
hands it will rest gradually to mould semi-barbaric 
Nigeria into a civilised community, blending the ideals 
of the homeland with scrupulous {respect for the best 
traditions of the native races. As for the revocation 
of the Charter we have but one word. Recent history 
has proved two things: first, that Charters are con- 
venient parents of Protectorates, and secondly that 
every chartered company should be subject—as Mr. 
Pitt insisted in 1786—to the rigorous control of the 
Hame Government either by the terms of its Licence or 
by oe presence of Government Commissioners upon its 

ard. 


REPUBLIC IN NAME.” 


A POPULAR criticism of such vastly different States 
as France and the Transvaal is to dismiss each as 
**a republic only in name,” meaning thereby that the 
absence of liberty, equality, fraternity, justice, com- 
mon-sense, and above all of unlimited democracy 
precindes the possibility of a real republic. This might 
ave been relegated to the limbo of vulgar fallacies but 
that it has lately received unexpected endorsement 
from writers and speakers in authority. The origin of 
the whole myth may readily be traced to the quasi- 
geieaophers of the last century, to such men as 
ousseau, Voltaire and the Encyclopedists, whose 
specious pronouncements inspired the horrors of the 
rench Revolution and have left an impress upon the 
looser minds even of this practical age. Having 
evolved from their inner consciousness an utopian 
epublic, where singleness of purpose and pure dis- 
interestedness should enable an untrained populace to 
master the difficult art of government intuitively and 
administer the realm for the supreme good of all, they 
dictated a general upheaval with a confident assurance 
that their dream was capable of fulfilment. But they 
forgot, or at the least ignored, the fact that never in the 
whole history of the world has anything approaching 
their ideal been brought to the birth, much less attained 
to years of discretion or a promise of perfection. To 
mention a corrupt oligarchy as ‘‘a republic only in 
name” is to betray a sorry lack of intimacy with the 
character and history of every republic whose memory 
survives. The Athenian was a slave-state which took ex- 
ceedingly small thought for the rights of man, as philo- 
sophicdreamers haveenunciated them. Wemaynotdeny 
it a meed of glory ; indeed, in many ways and with due 
regard to the condition of the world’s development, it 
was almost laudable; but, according to the criteria 
which we are now investigating, it was always ‘‘a 
republic only in name.” So, too, the Roman Re- 
ublic, which was selected by the disciples of the 
ncyclopedists as a pre-eminent pattern; however 
sublime in theory, it soon became a mere plutocracy, a 
* republic only in name.” The only issue out of all its 
afflictions was through the advent of a great milit 
statesman, who broke it in pieces like a potter’s vessel, 
that he might set it up as a monarchy, administered 
largely for the advantage of the poorer folk. Coming to 
the republics of the middle ages, we find the oligarchical 
element no less grelorinant- Venice may be taken as 
@ supreme vindicator of our argument,- the high 
prerogative of the doges and the council of that 
republic affording as complete an antithesis to all 
theories of popular government as any which may 
possibly be conceived. She was strong in authority 
and possessed a genius for colonial expansion, but, 
judged by the visions of Rousseau, she possessed not 
one of the connotations of a republic but the name. 
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The Commonwealth of England again, though pro- 
claimed under the protests of religion and liberty, was 
the substitution of a dictatorship, in a sense tyranny, 
for limited monarchy. Called into existence by a 
small minority of a Parliament which relied by no 
means upon universal suffrage, the Commonwealth 
succumbed promptly to the power of a military auto- 
crat whose administration certainly was not directed in 
the interests of the humble and the needy. 

To-day, and indeed any day, the only democratic 
republic is that which relies upon a federal basis. 
Switzerland offers probably the largest satisfaction, 
having gratified popular aspirations with the referendum 
and secured material prosperity by her genius forinnkeep- 
ing. The United States make prouder boasting, but their 
democracy is largely overridden by plutocracy. There is 
political but no other equality, and as for ‘‘ republican ” 
simplicity, justice, incorruptibility, their home is not in 
the ‘‘Great Republic.” The South American States 
have mistaken license for liberty, and may scarcely 
claim the dignity of States, seeing that with them civil 
strife has become chronic. Turning back to the 
countries which have promoted our argument, we find 
in France less individual liberty than survives under 
autocracy, and the semblance of royalty without its tra- 
ditions. We find in the Transvaal the dictatorship of a 
medigval farmer, who plays the heavy father to his own 
minority and the heavy stepfather to a down-trodden 
majority. These, as all history proves most emphati- 
cally, are essentially and even typically republics, instinct 
with all the narrow, depressing traditions of republican- 
ism, eloquent object-lessons in political philosophy. 

The fact that republicanism does not necessarily 
include democracy is important, especially»as it is so 
generally ignored. Fifty years ago every democrat 
advocated a republic if he could espy any remote pro- 
spect of obtaining one ; to-day he attaches little or no 
weight to it, for has come to learn that democracy 
may be erected far more effectually in many other ways, 
under a constitutional monarch, under a Cesar, even 
under a benevolent despot. He understands, if he be 
wise, that, after all, government for the people is better 
democracy than government by the people; that the 

pular assent is to be preferred before popular attempts 
amateurs’ attempts at best) in the intricate arts of 
administration; that in politics as elsewhere the 
substance is more to be prized than the shadow. 
Accordingly, he has ceased to insist upon a republic as 
his indispensable ideal. Kossuth and Mazzini died dis- 
appointed and unreconciled because the democracies, to 
which they had contributed, were not invested with the 
republican form, which seemed to them vital. To-day 
their successors, if not supremely satisfied with the 
existing state of things, no longer whisper of republics 
or, if so, then only as a detail in their diplomacy. Still 
more conspicuous is this change in public opinion when 
we observe it among ourowncountrymen. Even the pre- 
sent generation may remember the time when republican 
leanings, if not very frankly expressed, were yet 
discernible in the minds of a considerable minority. Men 
who have since attained to cabinet rank looked forward 
to a republic as a likely and even desirable alternative ; 
it was considered the mark of a stalwart Radical to 
vote in its favour at his debating-club and thump tubs. 
for it in his pot-house ; the meditative tailor, the half- 
educated artisan and all the cheap-jacks of politics 
acclaimed it as the good time coming. But to-day a 
great change has come over the spirit of their dreams ; 
their old sentiments would provoke derision, or more 
probably indifference, if enunciated at a public meeting ; 
and the energies which used to be expended in preach- 
ing disloyalty to the Crown and constitution are now 
directed to the destruction or to the reform of our 
economic system. We have learnt, and none better 
than the working-man, that it is not the form of govern- 
ment which is the important thing, but its soul. 


THE DEATH PENALTY. 


“BEE is no short formula to apply to the questions 
; raised by the infliction of capital punishment. 
Before we became so determinedly scientific as we are 
now we argued them on religious or philosophical 
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grounds. To the text ‘‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, 
by man shall his blood be shed” sceptical criticism 
posed the thesis ‘‘Man has no right to assume the 
disposal of the issues of life and death, and therefore 
the State has not the right t@ inflict the death penalty.” 
The contradictions have never in fact been settled 
theoretically between the teachings of Christianity as 
to the power of the sword, and its injunction to unlimi 
benevolence and love of our fellow-men. We have 
dropped these 4 priori discussions; but we are still 
in search of some practical rule. We do not tolerate 
now a brutally indiscriminate criminal code such as 
that of the last and the early part of this century ; and 
except in the military and naval todes the death 
cg gmp is practically limited to cases of murder. 
ut it is only comparatively recently that we began to 
insist upon distinctions which would have been un- 
intelligible not so many years ago. Que messieurs les 
assassins commencent, was considered once upon a 
time good argument and not merely an epigram 
or a witticism, before we grew uneasy over the 
hanging of various classes of lunatics whom our 
fathers would have sent to the scaffold without 
a qualm; and before we entertained the notion 
that there is something distinctly indiscriminative in 
hanging the criminal who shoots at a hen and kills a 
man, when we can do no more with artists in murder 
like Doctors Palmer and Pritchard. Our jury system 
enables us to evade the difficulty to some extent without 
revising our code. We have verdicts of manslaughter, 
though the judge directs verdicts for murder. Some- 
times a jury, literally respectful of its oath, gulps 
down such a direction and then, troubled in the night 
watches with an uneasy conscience and terrifying visions 
of the condemned cell, writes letters the newspapers 
and leads deputations to the Home” Office for the revi- 
sion of its own verdict. A judgé even may deliberately 
disregard the technical ition, and direct man- 
slaughter to avoid the death sentence. To doa great 
right he does a littlke wrong with general approval ; 
though he may be lectured by his profession on the 
perils to the State of deviation from the strict letter of 
the law. He smiles serenely, knowing he cannot be 
controlled, and that even were his action brought before 
Parliament it would not censure him for administering 
what the community would consider natural justice. 
But it is when’ the question of insanity arises on 
capital charges that we are launched into the full tide 
of confusion. Experts in brain and nervous disorders 
long argued and declaimed against the narrow legal 
definitions of insanity. Without any formal alteration 
of the law the tests of insanity at criminal trials are 
now such as doctors would apply to their own 
patients. Laymen at first joined the lawyers in 
derision of the ‘‘mad doctors,” and they were 
converted later. Now that we have all more or 
less grasped the idea of other kinds of insanity than 
raving lunacy and utter mental eclipse, we seem inclined 
to push it to extremes in practice to which neither 
doctors nor lawyers will go. When we have once 
heard of heredity we are apt to suppose that whoever 
had a grandfather or uncle or aunt who was ‘‘ queer,” 
ought without further question to be considered irre- 
sponsible if ever he should stand in the dock; at any 
rate on a capital charge. Many of us rave when accom- 
lished medical experts, after personal examination and 
investigation of family history, cannot take the same 
view as ourselves of the insanity of a particular criminal. 
We are not satisfied that the question of insanity should 
in each case be duly considered, but we proceed to 
settle it for ourselves, apparently by the light of nature 
and with fine disregard and contempt for experts. The 
cloaca of the sensational newspaper is flooded with a 
turbid stream of nauseous correspondence from persons 
who are as névrose as their protegés. It would seem that 
we are coming in cases of murder to accept the theory 
of insanity as readily as it is accepted in cases of 
suicide. Distinctions admitted by trained men are not 
understood in the plebiscite; and just as coroners’ 
juries refuse to find verdicts of felo de se, and dis- 
regard medical diagnosis, so juries in criminal trials 
may come to refuse verdicts of murder in all cases 
where insanity is suggested. Horror at hanging the 
possibly insane may become a more powerful and more 
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widely prevalent sentiment than the horror felt by some 
at cutting short the natural period of life on the ground 
that possibly at the same time with a body a soul may be 
destroyed. This feeling was never sufficiently strong 
to outweigh other reasons for inflicting the death 
penalty, and now, with the wider views of the condi- 
tions after death on which prayers for the dead are 
based, such considerations have less importance than 
they had. But the feeling in respect of persons pos- 
sibly insane is more likely to become stronger than to 
be weakened. When the person alleged to be insane 
is a woman a perfect frenzy takes possession of certain 
classes ; and probably there are many who, while not 
objecting in general to capital punishment, would con- 
tend that mo woman ought im any circumstances to 
be hanged. The strange thing is that this seems to be 
an opinion of those who at the same time hold that the 
political and social status and responsibilities of women 
should be equal with those of men. And yet it seems 
arguable that one who claims the right of being an Alder- 
woman or a Mayoress should not escape the penalty of 
being hanged, simply because she is a woman, if she 
commits a murder. 

All that theory can est, or statistics attempt to 
prove, for and against the expediency of retaining the 
death penalty, has long been part of the common stock 
of knowledge. One view or the other is rather a matter 


‘of opinion than a judgment capable of positive de- 


mofnstration. The controversy chiefly turns upon the 
deterrent nature of the punishment. All persons who 
commit murder are not insane, and even in many cases of 
undoubted insanity it by no means follows that the 
threat of the death punishment would not be a deterrent 
of a powerful kind. Patients in lunatic asylums even 
now, when the restraints are on the whole moral rather 
than physical, are governed by a code of possible 
punishments for infraction of rules. There are many 
reasons for believing that the fear of the death penalty 
strikes the imagination of ordinary men and women 
more powerfully than any other punishment known to 
the law. By the nature of the case we have to give up 
the most plausible theory of punishment—its moral 
effect upon the criminal—so far as relates to the death 
penalty ; but the opinion that it has wholly failed as a 
deterrent is not proved, and we believe the contrary 
to be the truth. There are, however, very grave 
grounds for dissatisfaction with the existing law relating 
to murder. We have reason to be disquieted with the 
many instances of the disagreement of the technical 
law and common sense, and with the uncertainty of 
its administration. The one serious point of the 
recent agitation to obtain the reprieve of the 
unhappy Mary Ansell lay in its calling attention 
to the fact that the tribunal (if it can be so called) 
in which the mental condition of the convict was 
ascertained is secret, and no reasons are disclosed 
for the ultimate decision. The opinions of the public 
are perfectly worthless on the question of sanity or 
insanity, but the public has both the right and the du 

of demanding that a complete and open inquiry sh 

be held under the safeguards with which the civil rights 
of an alleged lunatic are protected. There can be very 
little confidence in the decisions as to insanity while it 
is possible to point to the long series of recent cases 
which are inexplicable to the ordinary man and woman. 
It may be that to experts the apparent inconsistency 
does not really exist, but when the object is so im- 
portant as that of retaining respect for the law which 
assigns life or death, it is not sufficient that experts 
should be satisfied. The people who are not judges, 
but may be victims, are entitled to have the veil of 
secrecy drawn aside, and to know the nature of the 
evidence by which sanity or insanity is held to be 


established. 


SUBURBAN PHILOSOPHY.* 


ONE of the least happy results of the blessings of 
universal education, such as School Boards and 
snippet literature have bestowed on these islands, is the 
predominance of a new middle-class philosophy whict 
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makes up by the latitude of its ambitions for the poverty 
of its knowledge and imagination. That Liberal saint 
of the fifties, the self-educated mechanic, who tried to 
feed but merely upset his mind with courses of Dickens 
and John Stuart Mill, was not altogether a pleasing 
development. His superiority was irritating ; his un- 
dreamt of ignorance depressing ; but he was in earnest, 
and so was not contemptible, as is his middle-class 
successor of to-day. The philosophy of the villa, the 
culture which is sciolism tricked ott in platitudinous 
polysyllables, has found its way into so many pulpits, 
so many magazines, so many places which profess to 
combine pleasure with improvement, that it is im- 
possible any longer to treat it with the silence of 
contempt. We have never found it better epitomised 
than in the selection from Miss Edna Lyall which has 
suggested this article. We shall throughout speak 
of *‘ Edna Lyall;” for we have to do with the writer 
only, not with the lady, the private gentlewoman, who— 
for our purposes—does not exist. We do not wish to 
give pain, but ‘‘ Edna Lyall” has taken her stand as 
an idol of the market-place and as such we take her. 

That the ‘‘ Edna Lyall” Birthday Book would come 
was certain ; for the birthday book is the last refuge of 
the weak mind ; and for once we cannot say it is out of 
place. Miss Lyall may claim to be the founder of a 
school of writers which, she may plead in her apology, 
has produced yet more degenerate exponents. She 
was one of the first to lay herself out to inculcate 
the obvious and labour the futile under the pretence of 
telling a story, in a way similar to but more plausible 
than that favoured by writers of a certain kind of tract, 
who make a poor anecdote the vehicle for false dogma. 
What no one would have dreamed of reading if it had 
been presented as a mere treatise to differentiate the 
Broad Church from Atheism, suddenly captivated the 
suburbs, enthralled the young ladies’ academies, and 
took immature earnestness by storm. There were 
plots surprisingly bold in the range of their weakness 
and philosophies almost heroic in their twaddle. To- 
gether they obtained their vogue; divided their only 
value could have been as waste paper. 

There is a strong vein of religion throughout all this 
philosopher’s writings, but it is by no means of a kind 
which a religious mind may desire to see propagated. 
The main idea running through her teaching is a crude 
anthropomorphism. Her conception of the Deity is 
evidently of an old man with a long beard seated upon 
athrone and directing all the details of the lives and 
mental hallucinations of certain favoured sects in 
England. ‘‘ We shall surely trust Him to choose our 
joys and sorrows. ... He is slowly and gradually 
educating the world, making it work out its own 
lessons, as the best teachers do with their pupils. . . . 
Even the smaller details of life are God’s ordering. . . . 
I learnt that the Father knew best, and that if we would 
work with Him, we must wait with Him too.” No 
doubt much of the sentiment either expressed or 
intended here is of the ordinary, colourless, common- 
place pattern, which serves as padding for thousands of 
sermons every Sunday all over the country, and we 
have nothing to say against it so far as it goes, any 
more than we have anything to say against any advocacy 
of Faith so long as it does not exclude the possibility of 
charity. But as an indication of a main doctrine en- 
forced in season and out of season it is decidedly to be 
deprecated, particularly when it seems to lead to a kind 
of veiled Unitarian theology. Take the following typical 
example: ‘‘ The explanation of that ideal of goodness, 
which more or less clearly exists in all our minds, 
seems to me to rest only in the conviction that all are 
children of one perfect Father ; and I can give you our 
definition of goodness without any hesitation, it is sum- 
med up in one word—Christlikeness.” This recalls 
more or less vaguely the unitarian formula, and we 
find it sandwiched between a kind of puritanism and 
a dangerous indifferentism. Pleasure is constantly being 
deprecated, not perhaps in so many words, but rather 
by timid innuendoes. Thus we find a sneer at “‘ the 
depths to which men could sink who sought, at all 
costs, their own pleasures,” which is an irreproachable 
platitude as it stands, but is really intended to express a 
general mistrust of all pleasure, though it would have 
been so easy to argue that pleasure was intended, quite 
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as much as pain, to form part of the divine curriculum. 
More pestilent still, because more specious, is the strong 
indifferentism, which historic Christianity has always 
deprecated. ‘I should call all true lovers of humanity 
Christians, whether they are consciously followers of 


Christ or not.” This sentiment has a very plausible 


sound of liberal toleration, but if patiently dissected it 
amounts to a declaration of war against all ecclesiasti- 
cal authority and everything in the way of acreed. In 
a similar strain there continually crops up an incitement 
to everyone to play the amateur missionary. We are 
bidden to distribute our love, help and sympathy pro- 
miscuously wherever we are, ‘‘ to go through life on the 
look-out for the lonely,” in a word to turn ourselves in- 
to meddlesome busybodies. This is no doubt a natural 
corollary to the dogma that dogmas are of no importance, 
but if it were followed out on a large scale it would lead 
to every sort of indiscretion and mischief. 

Miss Lyall must not, however, be taken too seriously, 
and her religious prosing is not a fair sample of the 
humour of her philosophy. This consists almost ex- 
clusively in phrases which are either utterly meaning- 
less or astoundingly commonplace. Very often they 
amount to little more than a paraphrase of some 
familiar proverb or quotation. Let us glance through 
some of her finest efforts and trace them to their 
lowly origin. ‘January oth... . Beautiful lives 
are the best arguments, the only ones which will 
ever influence me.” Example is better than precept. 
‘January 26th..... Great differences often prove 
a curious source of attraction.” Extremes meet. 
‘January 15th... . So to all eternity, in ever- 
widening circles of influence, the fearless right-doing 
of each individual soul, the fearless right-doing of 
each nation shall make possible the triumph of that 
mighty deliverer, the spirit of truth.” Magna est 
veritas, etc. ‘‘ January 22nd. . . . ButI see now that it 
is quite possible to theorise about the better arrangement 
of the world, and all the time to be neglecting perhaps 
your own relations ; to wish to reclaim all the waste lands 
and to misuse your own tiny strip of garden.” Charity 
begins at home. And sometimes there is scarcely even 
an attempt at paraphrase, as, for instance, ‘‘ February 
27th. . . . To those of whom much is required, much 
is also given.” This is merely a recourse to that pain- 
fully futile trick of many modern playwrights, who are 
content to invert a proverb and imagine they have con- 
cocted an epigram. 

Miss Lyall’s philosophic pronouncements must indeed 
be very easy to manufacture. Almost are we persuaded 
to try our prentice hands. ‘‘ Before you take the final 
plunge, be sure that you peer out into the darkness.” 
‘‘Bring up your parents in the way they should go 
and they will maintain you even in their old age.” 
‘“*An expensive wife is expensive to her husband.” 
‘*Those who are alone in the world must learn to fend 
for themselves.” We defy our readers to distinguish 
with certainty between the above genuine and imitation 
gems, even though we give them the clue that Miss 
Lyall is often more ridiculous than any parody could 
make her. ‘‘If one man had attained to all this, why 
not any man?” If this mean anything, it means that 
she believes that any man can do anything, that a 
paralytic can fight, that Mr. Booth can be Prime 
Minister, that Jane Cakebread was naturally fitted to 
occupy the throne of England. 

Miss Lyall is, however, aware of her shortcomings, 
and it would therefore be unfair to judge her too seri- 
ously. One of her axioms is that ‘‘ when one feels 
strongly, words do not come easily,” from which we 
conclude that she is generally in a condition of exube- 
rant emotion. Still we may be permitted to express a 
wish that she might be content to refrain from broach- 
ing topics which she cannot by any possibility be capable 
of understanding. She really taxes our good nature 
too far when she sets up as an authority on something 
so utterly out of her reach as humour. ‘‘ It is not the 
prosperous and happy people,” she says, ‘‘ who, as a 
rule, are blessed with this divine gift of a sense of the 
humorous, but the people whose lives are crowded with 
care and anxiety, or those who have to go about the 
world with an aching heart, or to bear the consequences 
of another’s sin.” If Miss Lyall were capable of being 
taken literally, we should assume it to be her deliberate 
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opinion that an aching heart was the best vehicle for wit, 
and that the world contains nothing so screamingly 
farcical as the consequences of other people’s sin. It 
is true, of course, that a hunchback often possesses a 
cynical sense of humour, and that, on the stage, the 
troubles of people whose wives run away and whose 
houses are infested by bailiffs or vermin, generally 
arouse mirth, but we are surprised to gather that Miss 
Lyall, who proclaims her supreme happiness as consist- 
ing in making other people happy, should confess so 
extreme a delight in the contemplation of misfortunes. 
The fact is she very often writes without reflection 
and does not entirely understand what she is saying. 
The result is that she contradicts herself even 
when she is striving most earnestly after a platitude. 
One month she tells us that we must buy our experience 
and the next that our happiness will be perfect if we are 
careful not to look ahead. Some very exemplary 
people find a wild delight in posing as awful examples 
of recklessness and turpitude; the one absorbing 
desire of this supremely commonplace writer is to 
give us the idea that she is advanced and emancipated. 
But what most expands our impatience is the 
atmosphere of materialism which she contrives to 
spread abroad. ‘‘ Once humour your emotional side 
and you are lost,” she exclaims, and here we detect 
all her law and her prophets, all the sordid narrow- 
ness of her good intention. It is the curse of this age 
that it is so unemotional—that everything which tends 
to impart colour, rhythm, or variety to life is sternly 
repressed, and those who court popularity by pandering 
to such a dangerous and degrading tendency deserve 
the fullest chastisement at the hands of all who have 
any concern for Edna Lyall’s own pet concern, 
humanity. 


THE SCIENCE OF CHANCE. 


FEw of the mysteries, or apparent mysteries of life, 
are so widely discussed as luck, or as it is more 
commonly called chance. Every year, during the 
gambling season at Monte Carlo, it elicits a fresh crop 
of articles, and sometimes of treatises, in which various 
theories are applied to the most familiar form in 
which chance brings itself home to those who deliber- 
ately court it: nor do serious scientific men disdain to 
expound their philosophy by means of the examples 
afforded them by roulette and the records of the 
roulette-player. Now all scientific authorities seem 
united as to two conclusions, or perhaps they will tell 
us that we ought to call them axioms. One is that ina 
game of pure chance, such as roulette, in which the 
ball must fall either into red or white, the number of 
times which white and red turn up will, allowance being 
made fot zero, after a year’s play, be equal. And yet at 
the same time these authorities tell us that on each fresh 
occasion of the croupier’s turning the cylinder, the red 
is as likely to turn up as the black, no matter what may 
have taken place before, so that at the end of a 
run of twenty-six on red, there would be no gréater 
likelihood of black’s turning up next time, than there 
would be had black and red been alternating in the 
usual proportions. 

The same paradox is offered to us, under a wider 
aspect, by the doctrine of averages, as applied to the 
ordinary affairs of life. Thus, as Buckle has insisted 
in his celebrated but incomplete work, the annual 
number of suicides amongst given populations is equal, 
so also is the annual number of fires, and the annual 
number of letters posted without an address. And the 
examples given by Buckle might be extended almost 
indefinitely. Thus the number of passengers between 
such and such stations is not only equal every year, 
but every month, or recurring season. Indeed were 
this not so it .would, in many cases, be hardly 
possible to carry on the ordinary business of life. If 
the number of persons who travel from York to London 
by such and such trains did not tend to a daily equality, 

e railway companies could not provide the required 
number of carriages. If it were not for a similar fact, 
bakers, keepers of restaurants, and dealers in perish- 
able goods, would be totally unable to keep their 
premises open, without ruining themselves by provid- 
ing more goods than they could sell, or alienating half 
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their customers by frequently having nothing to sell 
them. And yet if a restaurant-keeper has week by 
week, each June, an average of a hundred diners each 
evening between seven and nine, and if one week it 
happens that on the seventh evening the number of 
dinners ordered is by half-past eight only fifty, it can 
hardly be argued that fifty possible customers will be 
rendered, by this fact, more inclined than they would have 
otherwise been, to dine at this place of entertainment, and 
to dine there later than usual, in order that the validity 
of the law of averages may be vindicated. Buckle, 
himself, would hardly have maintained this; and yet 
Buckle has ventured on the startling and mysterious 
assertion that, according to some law of nature, 
verified by universal experience, a given number of 
people, out of a given population, ‘‘ must” every year 
put an end to their own existence. That is to say if 
the average number of suicides, on the last day of 
any year, is twenty short of the average, twenty 
unfortunate people will by some inscrutable destiny be 
compelled to kill themselves during the last day of 
December. Similar reasoning, if applied to the game 
of roulette, results in the conclusion that if one colour 
has turned up twenty-six times (and the annals of 
roulette, we believe, record no longer run) the re- 
emergence of the other colour cannot be far off. 
Scientific experts deny this conclusion. Practical 

amblers will obstinately continue to assert it; and 
it will be hard to show that Buckle is not on the side 
of the gamblers ; whilst, having regard to events out- 
side the gambling-table, common sense will not be on 
the side of Buckle. 

Between Buckle and the ordinary gambler, however, 
there is this very great difference—that whilst the 
gambler accepts the necessitarian doctrine of chances 
and averages as a sort of holy mystery (for the gambler’s 
unreasoning faith would make the fortunes of a religious 
sect) Buckle attempted to co-ordinate it with a number 
of other facts, and to make it the foundation of a science 
of human history. Buckle’s object was to show that 
the whole history and progress of mankind was due to 
general causes external to the individual will ; and that 
what is commonly conceived of as the will of the in- 
dividual is nothing—the will or the character of each 
man and woman being merely the transmitter of forces 
outside itself. He thus declares that the frequency of 
earthquakes in any country produces amongst the in- 
habitants a superstitious habit of mind, and that what 
might appear to be habits of voluntary belief with 
regard to the constant interference of a Deity with 
human affairs are merely the reflex of certain great 
forces of nature, which incalculably disturb and falsify 
the calculationsand expectations of men. And in Buckle’s 
argument thus far there is a foundation of undoubted 
truth, whatever exception may be taken to some of his 
particular applications of it. But his reasoning is more 
questionable when he comes to deal with the recurrence 
of particular actions, and the annual regularity in the 
number of even those which might seem most capricious 
—suicides being taken by him as the most striking and 
instructive example. He seems here to feel that he is 
passing not from certainties to uncertainties, but from 
certainties that are explicable into certainties that are 
inexplicable. Thus the operation of earthquakes in 
making a population superstitious can be easily ex- 
plained by ordinary common-sense and experience, just 
as a child’s timidity might be explained by the fact that 
it was maltreated by its parents : but the fact that out 
of a given population so many hundred individuals are 
selected by external forces for self-destruction, or are 
compelled to put so many unaddressed letters into 
the letter-boxes, seems to Buckle a solemn mystery, 
which experience compels us to accept but of which 
science, whilst recording and building on it, can give no 
further explanation. 

It is hardly necessary to say that no complete 
explanation of anything is possible to human know- 
ledge and reason: but we desire to show that the 
explanation in this particular case can be pushed 
considerably further than Buckle appeared to think. 
Turning from suicides and the posting of unaddressed 


letters, let us take the sale of hats of different shapes 

and sizes. The annual sale of each class of hat will 

yield us just the same sort of average that will be 
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yielded by the recurrence of suicides: and Buckle 
might have said, had he liked, that hats of a certain 
size ‘‘must” be purchased each year by a certain 
number of people. Only here, instead of a mystery, we 
have something like a truism. So many people must 
purchase hats of a certain size, because, in any given 
population, a similar number of people are always pro- 
prietors of heads of a certain size. Thus the explan- 
ation of the recurring uniformity in events is merely 
the result of recurring uniformities in human character ; 
and there is nothing more mysterious in the fact that 
ten people out of a million should annually commit 
suicide, than that five hundred thousand people out of a 
million should be five feet five inches high, and should 
buy a recurring number of trousers of the same length 
in the leg. The immediate cause of suicide is generally 
some weakness of character; and the recurring per- 
centage of men whose characters are exceptionally 
weak is just as explicable, and is just as absolutely 
inexplicable, as the recurring percentage of men of 
medium height. In other words the whole mystery, 
and the whole explanation of averages, and, together 
with that of averages, the whole mystery of chance, is 
to be found in the familiar uniformities and the familiar 
varieties of humanity, as influencing or being influenced 
by the familiar uniformities of nature. 

In nature, of course, there is no such thing as 
chance. If there were, physical science would be 
altogether impossible. Chance comes into being only 
when nature and the action of a man combine to 
produce some results which the man does not intend or 
is not able to control. If a man works the handle of a 
pump, and brings water out of the spout, the result is 
not an affair of chance. If the ball, when he spins a 
roulette, falls into one of the red divisions, the result zs 


_ chance. The reason why one result is, and the other is 


not, chance is not that there is really any greater or 
more necessary uniformity in the action of the pump 
when the man’s hand moves the handle, than there is in 
the behaviour of the ball and the roulette when the two 
have been set moving by the same human agency. The 
reason why the first result is not chance is that the 
man’s knowledge of what he is doing, in that case, 
bears a definite relation to the result; and the reason 
why the result in the second case zs chance, is that the 
man’s knowledge bears no relation to it. Chance is 
merely a name for human ignorance; and apart from 
human ignorance it would not only not exist, it would 
not be even thinkable. Its home is entirely in the gap 
which our limited faculties constantly leave between 
what we do and our knowledge of what we are doing. 
The reason why, at such a game of pure chance as 
roulette, each of the two colours tends to turn up with 
ecual frequency, is that which of the two turns up 
depends, upon each occasion, on which of two very 
slightly different sets of movements the hands of the 
croupier make as he touches the ball and cylinder ; 
and the number of times which he makes one of them, 
and the number of times which he makes the other, 
tend to equalise themselves in very much the same way, 
that the amount of male children which result from the 
marriages of a year tends to be equal to the number of 
female children. Why the balance of the sexes tends 
to be approximately equal, no one knows. This 
approximate equality is, however, a persistent fact, 


_ though not even Mrs. Gamp herself, in any individual 


case, could predict whether the expected treasure would 
prove to be a girlor boy. Chance is merely a name 
for the inability of human beings to apply a general 
law to the individual cases which illustrate it. 


BIBI LA PUREE. 


N the terrace of the Boulevard St.-Michel, towards 
nine at night, coffee and cognac are sipped ; 
pipes steam; cigars glow. Waiters, plying, sa 
**'Tout de suite, M. Pierre,” ‘* Me voila, M. Paul.” 
Friends meet, groups form—daughters of Murger, 
bright little ladies, merry not vulgar, chatter with all. 
The nut-man passes, the olive merchant, the flower 
woman, a negro with nougat. Pausing, the first two 
lay a sample nut, a sample olive, on every table ; then, 
in some sheltered corner keep watch: and promptly 
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issue forth to measure out two sous’ worth at those 
tables where the samples have disappeared. ‘‘ Tiens,” 
observes Mdlle. Mimi, ‘‘ du nougat.” ‘* Tiens,” echoes 
Mdlle. Musette, “‘ des roses.” ‘‘ Mais c’est la ruine,” 
declares Pierre—‘‘ La misére,” pronounces Paul, both 
singling out sous. Couples go by, quartettes linked 
arm-in-arm, some bound for Bullier’s, others for the 


Noctambules or the Taverne Lorraine. Appointments. 


are made—‘‘d minuit, 4 deux heures, hein?” Then 
everyone winks, everyone laughs, as a long, lean, 
rustily dressed person comes in view ; grisly hair falls 
en his shoulders, three cabbage roses hang from his 
coat. He leans slightly on an umbrella, silver-mounted, 
neat. His eyes are humorous and green; his cheeks 
shaven and sunken. He looks seventy. Reflectively 
he puffs at an inch of cigarette. Waiters point at him ; 
students salute him. ow he bows, now he smiles— 
Bibi of the Rive Gauche, Bibi the Bohemian, Bibi la 
Purée. 

On wanders Bibi, down the Boul’ Mich’, towards. 
that dim and classic retreat, governed by 
Théo—the Café Procope. Memories of great mem 
haunt the place. Relics remain: ‘‘la table de M. de 
Voltaire,” scarred and chipped. Tourists come to 
inspect it; and although M. Théo cannot point out the 
precise crack on which the philosopher’s coffee stood, 
ner the corners at which Marat, Danton, and Robespierre 
sat, nor Gambetta’s favourite seattwenty-seven yearsago, 
he has a wondrous knowledge of the times that makes 
him the personal intimate of these five great ghosts of 
the Procope. M. Théo, too, is a Bohemian. He, 
too, winks as Bibi appears. Should any innocent 
worldling inquire Who is Bibi? M. Théo will reply, 
‘*Un dréle,” an original, with an amazing past... - 
Secretary, valet, anything and everything, to Paul 
Verlaine was Bibi, six years ago. They met in the 
Procope, where Verlaine used to take his absinthe. 
Soon, a close friendship sprang up between the two: 
Bibi amused and interested the poet. When Verlaine 
was stupefied with absinthe, it was Bibi who led him 
home. When Verlaine had no money to buy 
absinthe, it was Bibi who sold the poet’s auto- 
graphs on the Boul’ Mich’ and his books on the 
quays. Sometimes Verlaine lost his temper— 
but Bibi never complained. He was proud of 
his position ; admired and adored the poet, whom he 
called ‘‘le Maitre,” and who called him ‘‘la Purée.” 
Two years passed ; Verlaine fell ill. In spite of Bibi’s 
tender care he grew worse, and was removed to the 
hospital, where he died—leaving Bibi a legacy of three 
shirts. Then, for the first time, sorrow came upon 
Bibi. He was a mere youth of sixty, but felt a hundred, 
he declared ; and forsaking old haunts, wandered sadly 
about the quays at night, and in silent streets, and in 
the shade of the Luxembourg. Soon, however, he 
returned to the Procope, with a parcel under his 
arm. M. Théo received him tenderly; together, they 
recalled old times—when Verlaine was there, sipping 
absinthe, talking brilliantly, surrounded by the 
Jeunesse ; together, they brought forth Verlaine relics, 
letters, books, and the three shirts (from the parcel) 
which Bibi had inherited; together, they talked for 
hours and hours, sighing and sipping: until Bibi madé 
his famous declaration that he would never lend those 
shirts and never put on any others. Months went by ; 
Bibi lost his melancholy, was seen rejoicing at the 
Procope again. No one knew how he lived, nor 
where; but he got constant bocks and supper some- 
times: he was amusing, always obliging. He would 
run long errands; he would gain grace from Paul’s 
long-suffering landlord. He would sell books on the 
quays ; he knew better than any student how to deal 
with the officials at the Mont-de-Piété. But all at once 
a strange passion took possession of him. He had not 
known it in his youth—it seized him suddenly, and 
amounted, in short, to this terrible vice: an irresistible 
craving for other people’s umbrellas. His honour 
tottered before them. Old or new, shabby or smart, 
they stirred in him dishonest emotion. He would use 
stratagem, craft: visit corners casually, linger by hat- 
stands lazily, disappear suddenly. until someone would 
say, “Tiens, ob est Bibi? Ex tiens, ot est mon 

arapluie?” Next morning Bibi would enter the 
rocope as though nothing had happened, and if 
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accused, reply, ‘‘What? J steal umbrellas? 
Bibila Purée? L’ami du Maitre? Jamais! Jamais!” 
Yet friends grew cold to Bibi: instead of the old wink 
of greeting when they saw him, began to grasp their 


umbrellas. They gave him fewer bocks now, fewer 
suppers; until the anniversary of Verlaine’s death 
approached and a pilgrimage to his tomb was planned. 
At that moment all hearts went out to Bibi, and all 
subscribed for a new suit (worthy to go over Verlaine’s 
shirts), and presented it to Bibi at the Procope, 
after much sympathetic sipping and many a sentimental 
speech. At the grave Bibi wept bitterly, and the 
mourners, pitying him, resolved to feast him when the 
ceremony was done. But alas! Bibi’s soul had been 
stirred by a stack of umbrellas leaning against a tree. 
It was too much for him: drying his tears, he slipped 
away, and with him disappeared no less than fifteen 
umbrellas. .... 

To-day, the Latin Quarter still laughs at the episode. 
It loves a ‘‘ farce ;” and enjoying the impudence of the 
thing, patronises Bibi now that he has taken to lending 
umbrellas. He has made it his profession ; lets them 
out at fifty centimes apiece. Papers have interviewed 
Bibi—‘“‘ Bibi on Umbrellas” made a stir in the ‘‘ Patrie.” 
Chansonniers sing of Bibi—‘‘ Les Parapluies de Bibi,” 
at the Noctambules, had a huge success. And cafés 
put up the notice—‘‘ Here, umbrellas are taken charge 
of by Bibi la Purée ...” Day and night, he haunts 
the Boul’ Mich’, making himself useful. Peculiar 
trifles fill his pockets: smelling salts, sticking plaster, 
needles and thread. He is always to the fore in a fight, 
always useful in an emergency. Wits call him ‘‘le 
docteur Bibi.” Sometimes they try to make him tipsy, 
but Bibi, suspecting the generous invitation to ‘‘ order 
what you like,” secretly swallows a mysterious prepara- 
tion and is strictly sober when his hosts are led home. 
Often he is seen entertaining queer old ladies in wine 
shops—friends of sixty years ago, dancers at the 
opera once, matchsellers now. ogether they chant 
Béranger ditties, talk of the Tuileries, narrate 
Boulanger anecdotes, shed tears, and take snuff. No 
feast is complete without Bibi, no carnival cortége. At 
mi-caréme he goes through the streets on a throne, 
as Bibi simply, with umbrellas about him ; or as Vol- 
taire (whom he resembles), wrapped in a cloak, smiling 
' the ‘‘sourire malin et tendre ;” or as the King of the 
Quarter, with chamberlains and a brilliant crown. On 
all points of etiquette—Latin Quarter etiquette—Bibi is 
consulted; he has a hand, too, in every practical joke. 
He it was who helped Karl, the student, to trick M. 
Quesnay de Beaurepaire ; the notion of employing a 
** Veiled Lady ” was his. When the conspiracy was at 
length disclosed, and all Paris a-laughing, Bibi and Karl 
paid a triumphant visit to Bullier’s. Bibi entered with 
the “ Veiled Lady” on his arm; Karl with twenty or 
thirty friends. A procession was formed, and as the 
band played the Marche Lorraine, Bibi and the 
** Veiled Lady ” led the way slowly down the ball-room. 
Shouts went up, cheers—Bibi bowed ; Karl, striking an 
attitude, clasped him warmly by the hand. ‘ Vive 
Karl!” cried the “‘ Veiled One,” ‘‘ Vive Bibi!” Students 
came up to pay them homage; Murger’s daughters 
presented them with roses. Karl and Bibi had to tell 
their story again and again. How Bullier’s screamed 
as Karl solemnly repeated the words that first impressed 
M. de Beaurepaire: ‘‘Je suis "homme que vous 
attendez!” How Bullier’s shook when Bibi drew a 
vivid picture of Karl and himself sipping bock in a café, 
while the ‘ Veiled Lady,” closeted with M. de 
Beaurepaire, was exciti that gentleman with 
stirring reports of what Farl was doing—in Bale, 
far away! And how Bullier’s cheered when the 
band struck up again and the procession, still 
headed by Bibi and the ‘“ Veiled Lady,” marched 
off to the Taverne Lorraine for a supper of bock and 
sandwiches. Toasts were drunk ; then, a guest caused 
some sensation by telling the company that he hada 
painful duty to perform. Rising, he said, ‘‘ Bibi, your 
shirt is blue, and Verlaine’s shirts were white. t, 
O Bibi, of the solemn vow taken in the Procope? 
Where, O Bibi, do you expect to go?” ‘‘La parole est 
a Bibi,” shouted the guests, and, stammering badly, 
Bibi rose and replied; “Judge me not harshly, O 
Jeunesse! I have been elated to-day, lifted sky-ward. 
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Above the Latin Quarter the skies are blue; Verlaire 
loved those skies; Verlaine loved blue.” Alas! the 
excuse was voted feeble, wretched—*O Bibi, Bibi!” 
sounded round the tables, deep sighs, groans. But 
Karl intervened: Bibi, he said, was not to be judged 
harshly on the matter of a shirt nor on the question of 
an umbrella. His services had biotted out such foibles 
—he has contributed to the joy of just men, to the idea 
of the ‘‘ Veiled Lady.” He was forgiven. But—on 
the morrow, the Quarter expected him to sacrifice that 
shirt of blue and to renew his vow of fidelity to Paul 
Verlaine. Husky with emotion, Bibi pledged himself 
to do as the Quarter ordered ; and, offering his arm to 
the ‘‘ Veiled Lady,” once more led the procession round 
and round the café, among the tables, past the counter, 
through the door on to the Boul’ Mich’, now bowing, 
now smiling: Bibi of the Rive Gauche, Bibi the 
Bohemian, Bibi la Purée. 


TWO PAINTERS. 


Aton plentiful exhibitions at the end of the season 

two may be singled out for notice, those of Mr. 
Buxton Knight and Mr. Theodore Roussel. The work 
is that of characters sharply contrasted in their virtue 
and defect. 

Mr. Buxton Knight must have been bred up to 
painting as a simple, natural occupation, involving no 
great trouble to the brain, a healthy normal function 
such as eating and drinking. The rise of land- 
scape made room in painting for this form of 
happy exercise, for the descendants of Constable 
practise what is half an art and half a field sport, a 
motive, like fishing, for being about in the open air. 
To the countrymen of Constable such a turn given to 
art robs it of half its reproach and a pleasant and un- 

retending laziness of mind is compounded for by an 
Esncurable activity of body, and endurance of a sports- 
man’s pains. When this delightful occupation is written 
about certain phrases unflinchingly recur. When Mr. 
Buxton Knight last exhibited it fell to Mr. Baldry, a 
copious retailer, to furnish a preface with those in- 
evitable phrases. This time they are warmed up by 
another hand, as thus: ‘‘ Mr. Knight, in his nomadic 
existence, is a living protest against convention. The 
ordinary confinement of a studio would become im- 
possible to a man so devotedly attached to his mistress 
—Nature. Whatever he does is on the spot and 
there only.” I shall never fail to get pleasure 
from this idyll of the tameless artist who does what- 
ever he does with his mistress—Nature—on the spot. 
In vain and foolishly enough on the last occasion 
I demonstrated that as to ‘the spot” there is no such 
place. To compile a six-footer in the face of Nature is 
to paint from a constantly changing subject, and some 
cunning compilers like Turner have worked otherwise. 
But it is very much a matter of taste, habit, or the 
wer of abstracting oneself from the spot, and if a man 
is more comfortable on a camp stool ina field than 
under a roof, there is no reason why he should work 
indoors. Only it is a dandyism to make a boast of one 
habit or another. There is usually a best way of doing 
things, but many people have to put up with the second 
best. Some men cannot write at a table; others have 
to stand on one leg to make a speech. 

The real meaning of the phrases quoted and of the 
practice they eulogise of course is that Mr. Knight 
gives little before or after thought to the designing of 
his pictures, but he has many excellent qualities for all 
that. English landscape since the death of Cecil Lawson 
has produced few men strong both in style and matter, 
and a painter like Mr. Knight is preferable to the 
empty stylist who gives us a kind of hypothesis of a 
landscape. Mr. Knight handles objects with life and 
vigour, and in rendering parts of a subject he frequently 
reaches a high level of translation into paint. There is 
some strong and handsome painting in the hop-picking 
scene in the present collection, and in the distant view of 
the houses of Dover. It is an indecision about the main 
scheme of so vast a picture as the Dover view that 
makes it turn fussy and confused at the distance where 
the whole should produce its effect. The sea was 
doubtless carefully observed, and the sky, and the rest, 
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but they were not enough chosen and judged as parts 
of a picture-thing. We can trace a suspicion of this in 
the psinter’s mind by a variation in the confidence of 
his painting and by a kind of compromise of rusty colour 
that comes down on the less successfu! pieces. When his 
enormous production comes to be summed up (for he is 
one of our most prolific painters and exhibits freely 
at all the galleries) there will probably stand 
out from a quantity of indifferent pictures one 
or two of a much better quality neighbouring Constable, 
just because in them a subject came under his hand 
better composed than usual, and waked up into 
felicitous life all his great habit of painting. The first 
time I read his name in a catalogue was opposite a re- 
markable picture of this sort in the Academy some years 
ago called ‘‘Hemp Agrimony,” a stretch of riverside, 
seen at once largely and with remarkable richness of 
detail in the weedy foreground. If I were not a critic 
bound to take account of Mr. Knight at his innumerable 
uninspired moments, it is by one or two such pictures 
I should remember him, and posterity, I hope, will do 
the same. The present exhibition at Mr. Larkin’s, 
in Grafton Street, is much too large for a badly lit 
gallery. 

Mr. Roussel is a very different type. Sensitive and 
critical, he probably expends on the theories and 
fevers preliminary to production a force altogether 
disproportioned to the result. To one unpainted 
picture he perhaps devotes more cerebration than 
Mr. Knight on twenty steadily carried through. When 
he does get under way and carries a picture through 
his critical sense is doubtless clear enough to be dis- 
couraged by something too ordinary in the upshot of 
his labour; for his design, drawing and painting are 
not of vigorous temper, and difficulties smother the 
dream. Such a painter must be content with sketches, 
in which some one thing is happily precised and not 
endangered by the attempt to bring all the other things 
up to the same completeness. A Whistlerian drench of 
tone fora background, and one or two nicely chosen 
tones planted on that without much shaping, is the limit 
within which charm remains, beyond which it departs ; 
or a tiny etching, like the really exquisite ‘‘ Old Palaces, 
Chelsea,” comes within Mr. Roussel’s powers. This 
last is to be seen in a separate exhibition of etched 
colour-prints at the publishing house of Goupil in 
Bedford Street. It was a right instinct that suggested 
to Mr. Roussel the production of colour prints, for 
in them he could use his powers at their effective 
points; drawing, not with the brush, but with 
the point, and superposing a few simplified 
tones of colour. With something of the perversity 
however of the man who finds ordinary painting difficult, 
he has weighted his colour-printing with enormous 
mechanical difficulties. Tints that might be readily 
obtained by a wash of water colour are produced by 
ee from elaborately adapted acquatint grounds. 

e theory is that a common origin from biting by acid 
connects the acquatint ground with the etched line. As 
a matter of fact there is no more kinship to the eye 
between the etched line and ground than between the 
etched line and wash. However, all these difficul- 
ties do not concern us any more than the question 
whether a man paints indoors or out. We admit 
the high pitch of technical address and turn to 
the artistic results. The most successful seemed to 
me to be the ‘‘ Window seen through a Window ” with 
its one or two notes of bright colour in the flowers and 
pots and fainter spots showing through the white 
curtains. Another was a kind of quintessence of 
thundery weather like some of the pictures at Regent 
Street, a grey sky with an ugly white cloud, an ink- 
coloured sea and drab shore. A third was a well- 
drawn flowerpiece. This last was the only piece, with 
its formal structure, that could stand up against the 
designs of the mounts and frames, carried out by the 
same process of printing. Things so casual as the 
little sketch by the Thames were overwhelmed. But 
in one or two instances the set of tints chosen for 
mount and frame was pretty and ingenious. For those 
who do not expect to find all qualities and powers in 
every artist, but are ready to humour and enjoy special 
and partial gifts, there is food for both curiosity and 
admiration in this exhibition, and it is to be hoped that 
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Mr. Roussel, secure against easy imitation, remote 
behind the barricades of his process, will go on noting 
the scanty delicate butterfly visitation of a beauty that 
refuses to come to him on solid feet. D. S. M. 


‘““MESSALINE” AT COVENT GARDEN. . 


HETHER “ Messaline” is a good opera or a bad 
one, everybody must admit that at any rate it 
has served the useful or useless purpose of stirring up 
the jaded musical critics at the end of a weary season. 
It has indeed so mightily stirred up one—my gentle 
brother of the ‘‘ Times ”—that (as I hear) Mr. Higgins 
has received instructions to ‘‘ take proceedings.” That 
is a pity, for several reasons, but chiefly because there 
is a mysterious thing known as contempt of court which 
now prevents me from giving my own opinion of the 
‘*Times’” report. That would have been more inter- 
esting to all concerned than the opinion of any jury, 
however wise. Most of the other papers have delivered 
themselves of the kinds of judgments that might have 
been expected—which, after all, is only what the 
‘*Times” did. The ‘‘ Morning Post” was eminently fair; 
the same may be said of the ‘“‘ Morning Advertiser;” the 
critic of the ‘* Star” differed with some violence from 
the critic of the ‘‘ World ;” the critic of the ‘‘ Morning 
Leader” devoted all his skill and ingenuity to proving 
the somewhat obvious truth that Mr. de Lara is not 
Wagner, and has not treated his libretto as Wagner 
would have treated it. The ‘‘ Telegraph ” was cautious ; 
the ‘‘ Chronicle ” cautious and, as usual, harmless ; the 
** Daily News” fair, in that respect differing from the 
critic of ‘‘ Truth,” who is popularly, though I presume 
erroneously, supposed to be the critic of the ‘‘ Daily 
News.” Naturally I take an interest in these various 
judgments. I was compelled to deliver my own judg- 
ment many months ago, and I have been wondering 
ever since how many critics would agree with me. To 
those who do agree with me I have nothing to say ; but 
it is amusing to find how those who do not agree with me 
tear each other to pieces in their zeal to destroy ‘‘ Messa- 
line.” They can agree on only one of her many de- 
merits: they all announce, as a somewhat striking and 
novel discovery, the fact that Messalina was not the 
most proper personage who has walked the earth. No 
one but a musician or a musical critic ever thought she 
was. And anyhow, what on earth has that to do with 
the opera? Antony was not a very moral person and 
certainly Cleopatra was not; Tristan and Isolda were 
not models of bourgeois propriety; Siegmund and 
Sieglinda misbehaved themselves most shockingly— 
in fact, I am willing to go through the catalogue 
of the world’s masterpieces of art and show that a 
large proportion of them deal with subjects that may 
be objected to by uneducated persons who know no 
better. Nay, I could give the name of a comparatively 
recent English oratorio in which a king seems positively 
to be licking his chops as he recounts the elaborate 
machinery for vice which is at his disposal. He repeats 
some twenty or thirty times phrases which in their 
bluntness (or point) could certainly beat clean out of 
the field anything that might have been devised by Mr. 
de Lara’s librettists. In Messalina Mr. de Lara had to 
depict an immoral empress of very extraordinary 
character and with some redeeming features. This he 
has done, cleanly, openly—the strongest word in the 
book is ‘‘ kiss,” which does not seem very bad; and 
none can object to the result save those with abomin- 
able minds. I may say that the book was passed in 
the usual way by the gentleman whose business it is to 
keep pure the morals of the Covent Garden habitués. 
Now I don’t think my fellow-critics have got abominable 
minds. But a few of them are determined not to be fair to 
de Lara, and this immorality argument serves as a stick 
to beat him with. 

So far as the public is concerned the work has now 
proved a success which justifies the demand that it 
should be produced at Covent Garden. On the first 
night there was considerable doubt. Some extremely 
foolish person had placed a claque in the gallery 
or amphitheatre. Now nothing exasperates an honest 
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English audience so much as the knowledge that some 
persons are being paid to see and hear what it has paid 
to see and hear, and are being paid to produce noises 
which, if it likes the work, it produces for nothing and 
in fact at a considerable’ expense of energy. Last 
Thursday night the audience was distinctly annoyed by 
the paid applauders. I myself was considerably annoyed 
by them and thought unutterable things. On Wednes- 
day of this week (I will presently explain why I went 
twice) there was no claque, or only the little groups 
which all French singers persist in employing, and 
partly as a consequence of this the audience was in- 
finitely more enthusiastic. But also,. the performance 
was a much better one. The first was, compared with 
the Monte Carlo performance, wretched. The band 
played nearly as badly as it could. Those gentlemen 
who found the playing excellent puzzle me. I can under- 
stand how they miss any subtleties in a work which they 
don’t know ; but I cannot understand how they failed 
to notice that on one occasion the trumpets and 
strings were a matter of half a bar apart, that the 
chorus behind the scenes very seldom sang in the 
same time or key as the time and key adopted by 
the orchestra, that the harp-playing was quite inade- 
quate. Heglon on the first night sang better than she 
did at Monte Carlo; Renaud, so far as singing was 
concerned, was a vast improvement on Bouvet, though 
it must be admitted that as an actor he was far behind ; 
Alvarez looked less like a gladiator than Tamagno, but 
then he also sang less like one; Gillibert made an 
admirable Myrrhon. He is one of the finest artists at 
Covent Garden. But in spite of these things the 
orchestra prevailed, and the impression left on my mind 
was distinctly disappointing. I began to wonder 
whether the opera was so good as I had thought. Many 
of my brethren would scorn to attend the same work 
twice. They are descendants of the gentry who heard 
‘* Tristan” once and won for themselves a ludicrous 
immortality by delivering a premature verdict. But I 
thought it worth while hearing ‘‘ Messaline ” once more, 
and was relieved—for my reputation’s sake—to find it 
as good as at Monte Carlo. The representation was 
much finer on the second night. The orchestra, for 
bars at a time, really played passably. Sometimes it 
brought forth noises that made one think it was a huge 
cat and someone had trod on its tail; but on the whole 
it was not painful. The scenery on both occasions was 
magnificent. The costumes came from Monte Carlo. 
The stage-manager, Mr. Gunsbourg, also came from 
Monte Carlo, and it must be admitted that he worked 
miracles. 

I don’t wish to make Mr. de Lara ridiculous by over- 
praising him. It would be ridiculous to compare 


**Messaline” with ‘‘ Tristan” or ‘‘ Don Giovanni.” . 


But it would be equally ridiculous to deny that 
** Messaline” is a singularly fine and powerful work. 
Of course it has its defects. The first act is far too 
long ; the second act is horribly broken, has too many 
irrelevant incidents, and is chiefly notable for its poor 
stage-craft. If Messaline would take that blind girl 
and have her thrown into the Tiber instead of Hares, 
no one would blame her. Again, there are a few 
passages of the music in every act but the last that 
might be better, nobler; bits of commonplace are 
scattered over the pages of the score in an annoying 
way ; there tre melodies that lack pregnancy of mean- 
ing, that seem to have been plucked before they were 
ripe. But all these little things do not count for much 
when one considers the amount of genuinely beautiful 
stuff the work contains. ‘‘ Messaline” would ‘ go” 
on its last act alone. Only a born opera-composer 
could have written those yells of the people followed 
by the sinister beating of the orchestra. Nowhere is 
there the slightest sign of amateurish work: to say 
that there is, is to stamp oneself an amateur. The 
opera may now be taken as in the Covent Garden 
repertory. Next year it will be sung again and the 
critics will hear it again. They will find, at first to 


‘their surprise, that itis a nobler thing than some of 
‘them thought; and later they will say they always 


understood and admired it, and indeed wondered why I 
was so adverse when it was produced here. m 
J. F. R. 
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IBSEN, AFTER ALL. 


FoR detached spirits like myself, it is hard to feel 
any personal affection for a great man before the 
subsidence of the storms and torrents which are 
raised by his coming. These storms and torrents may 
not blind us to his greatness ; they are, indeed, a sure 
sign that he is great. But not until they are past can 
we begin to feel for him that personal affection which 
we like to feel, and do usually succeed in feeling, for 
great men. True, the dulness of his enemies drives us 
indignant to his side; but alas! every time, the dulness 
of his champions drives us back again. So long as the 
dreary dithyrambs of Ibsen’s disciples sounded in our 
ears ; so long as persons called themselves ‘‘ Ibsenites ” 
and expounded Ibsen through a string of hyphen- 
coupled substantives—‘‘ philosophy-drama,” ‘‘ world- 
pessimism,” ‘‘ humanity-aspiration ” and other Ger- 
many-monstrosities of the kind; so long were we 
driven to stand aside in cold impartiality. Our 
judgment was not shaken, but our nerves were. 
Sentiment depends on the nerves, and so we could 
not begin to be sentimental about Ibsen. About 
Shakespeare, and Vergil, and Goethe, we are senti- 
mental, all of us. We do more than merely admire 
their work : we love them. Browning we love too. We 
could not have done soin the days of the Browning 
Society ; but now Browning has emerged upon Par- 
nassus, and there is no more of the strenuous twaddle 
that exasperated us. And now, too, Ibsen, though 
himself still lives, has passed that line beyond which 
prattle and fuss exist not. Heisaclassicnow. Now, 
at length, we can begin to ask ourselves whether we 
can love him. Has he that sweetness which, born of 
strength, endears to us most men of genius ? 

I have been reading Dr. Brandes’ book about him.* 
A far less forbidding task than it sounds! Though it 
consists of three ‘* Impressions,” of which the first was 
written in 1867, and the second in 1882, it is quite free 
from the cant and jargon of controversy. It is a book 
of calm, broad criticism, clearly (and even wittily) ex- 
pressed. There is nothing in its tone to betray 
that its subject was not yet a classic when it 
was written. It enables us to see Ibsen, and, 
seeing him, to—alas! no; somehow, not to love 
him. Sorrowfully, we admit that he is not attractive. 
We are not drawn to him, as to other great men in like 
case. Why is this? Browning, Renan, Newman, 
Turgueneff—who does not wish to have seen them 
plain”? Who would not gladly plough a furrow 
with Tolstoi, or eat Hasen-Braten with Mommsen? To 
Coniston, Putney, Boxhill, who is not a pilgrim zn petto? 
Yet, somehow, one does not yearn to share with Ibsen 
that favourite corner of his in the reading-room of the 
Grand (is it not the Grand ?) Hotel in Christiania. No! 
The personality of Ibsen has no magic for us. That he 
is great, we know well. He is greater, perhaps, than 
any of those other living men whom I have mentioned. 
Certainly, no man has better exemplified than he the 
methods of genius. Slow, crude, tentative beginnings; 
aloofness from ordinary affairs ; absorption in develop- 
ing his own form, so soon as he had found it; 
disdain of any form but that which suited himself— 
all these sure signs of the great artist one finds in 
Ibsen’s life. One finds in him, also, that wrong- 
headedness, that incapacity for seeing life in a dis- 
passionate way, which is characteristic of so many great 
artists. But stay! Such narrowness is not found in 
the very greatest artists. Shakespeare and (no! not 
Mr. W. B. Yeats) Goethe are the two most obvious 
examples of men whose greatness was so transcendent as 
tomakethemdispassionate. They sawthings, of course, 
within the limits of their own temperaments, but their tem- 
peraments were so wide as to let them see all things 
clearly and, as it were, in the round. Ibsen cannot see 
thus, and therefore one cannot reckon him among the 
very greatest. He is a Titan, not a god. The gods 
cannot lose their tempers; the Titans cannot keep 
theirs. Ibsen fails of supreme greatness, because he 
cannot keep his temper. Throughout his life, he has 
been angry with the world. . . . Yet, that does not 
explain why we cannot love him. Tolstoi and Ruskin, 


* «*Tbsen and Bjérnson,” translated by Jessie Muir ; revised, with 


an introduction by William Archer. London: Heinemann. 1899. 
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whom we love, thave always been angry with 
the world. But theirs has been the anger of 
men who love mankind despite its faults; Ibsen’s, 
the anger of one who hates it because of its faults. 
**Man,” as Dr. Brandes quotes from Taine, “is not an 
abortion or a monster, nor is it the mission of poetry to 
revolt or defame men. Our inborn human imperfection 
is part of the order of things, like the constant deformity 
of the petal in a plant ; what we consider a malforma- 
tion is aform; what seems to us the subversion of a 
law is the fulfilment of a law.” To put it more briefly, 
tout comprendre, c'est tout pardonner.” If Tolstoi, 
Ruskin, and Ibsen had been greater men, they would 
never have been angry at all. They would have seen 
that there was no cause for anger, only for compassion. 
But Tolstoi and Ruskin, being compassionate as well 
as angry, have attained nearer to that supreme wisdom 
which pardons all, knowing all, than has Ibsen in his 
unmitigated wrath. Sympathy—that is what Ibsen 
lacks. Out of his exceeding strength no sweetness has 
ever come. The baseness of man has always been his 
theme. Noble characters he has created, but only as 
obvious foils to the baseness of mankind. As Diogenes 
sought for an honest man, not, you may be sure, that 
he might delight in his honesty, but that he might the 
more poignantly display the dishonesty of all the other 
citizens, so has Ibsen evolved his Rosmers and Stock- 
manns. And we feel that even the noble women in his 
plays were evoived much less from any belief in their 
sex than from hatred of his own. They are so many 
cudgels for the better cracking of men’s skulls. In 
fact, Ibsen is, first and last, a hater. Such, at least, 
is the impression one has in reading his plays. It may 
be just or unjust, but it is an irresistible impression. 
By reason of it, we cannot love Ibsen any more than 
we can love Diogenes or Dean Swift. 

Dr. Brandes seems to me wrong in suggesting 
that Ibsen’s hatred of mankind is due to his belief in 
a possible regeneration of the world. Granted, that 
Ibsen is a “moral pessimist,” not a ‘‘ metaphysical 

essimist,” I cannot take this as an excuse for his 

atred. Tolstoi and Ruskin are only “ moral pessi- 
mists ;” but they are not haters for all that. Diogenes 
and Dean Swift were ‘‘ metaphysical pessimists ;” yet 
was their hatred none the less bitter. Even so, Ibsen 
would be none the more pleasant a person if he had 
no hope of bringing about that something which, in 
a letter to Dr. Brandes, he calls ‘‘a revolution of 
the spirit of mankind.” He would, however, be 
a wiser man and a greater artist. I do not 
say that he would be a etter artist. I am 
not one of those who deny that good art can be pro- 
duced by a man with a moral purpose. That is a mere 
fallacy, created to meet the elder fallacy that a moral 
urpose is necessary to good art. In point of fact, 
bsen could not be a better artist than heis. Buta 
greater artist he might have been, if he had had no 
moral purpose; for the greatest men, seeing and 
knowing all, know that moral purpose never can effect 
anything. They know that, even if you do succeed in 
exterminating one form of (say) drunkenness or prosti- 
tution or slavery, the drunkards or prostitutes or slaves 
will forthwith reappear in another, if not the same, 
form. Thus, in the greatest art (which must be the 
work of the greatest men) no moral purpose ever 
exists. Ibsen is, as I have said, a great man. But 
his ore is not of the highest order; and, 
as always happens, he was acclaimed chiefly for 
the very qualities which prevent him from being 
supreme. It is as a preacher, a regenerator, some- 
thing with ‘‘the larger light” (whatever that may 
be) that his disciples chiefly acclaimed him. They 
thought that he would alter the world with his 
intellectual ideas. True, intellectual ideas had never 
hitherto altered the world. Socrates left Athens 
just as he found it. Jesus Christ, but for His accepted 
divinity, would not have influenced the world for one 
generation ; nay! can it be said that the world has ever 
governed itself according to the precepts of the Chris- 
tian religion? Hunger, not ideas, was the cause of 
the French Revolution ; and the three ideas tacked on 
to it were very soon travestied into oblivion. But 
Ibsen’s ideas, it seemed, were going to take root. Of 
course, they will never do anything of the kind. Like 
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all other ideas, they wiil be utterly barren of result, 
Let us admire Ibsen simply as an artist. He is by far 
the best artist in drama that has appeared in this 
century. All the progress which other dramatists are 
making, all the progress they will make for years to 
come, must be put to his credit. Let us, then, be 
vastly grateful to him as an artist. And... and let 
us even try to love him as a man, recognising what he 
cannot: that one ought not to be angry with anyone 
and ought to love everyone—even those who seem least 
lovable. Max. 


FINANCE, 


NDER the influence of more favourable news from 
the Transvaal, and less anxiety with regard to 
the future of the money market, the tone on the stock 
markets has considerably improved during the week, 
with the exception that American rails have been un- 
favourably influenced by the strike of tramway workers 
and the riots which seem to have become the inevitable 
accompaniment of strikes in the United States. More- 
over, the dividend announcements already forthcoming 
proving quite up to expectations, Home Rails show 
symptoms of recovering from the stagnation which has 
ruled in this department for a considerable time, 
and since traffic receipts continue to improve it 
is possible that a substantial advance will soon be 
established in the prices of Home railway securities 
generally. Whilst the present favourable weather con- 
tinues no doubt the traffic receipts will continue to grow, 
but as there are indications that the rise in working ex- 
penditure which has been going on for the past two 
years has by no means ceased, it is important to re- 
member that dividends can only be improved by a 
steady continuance of the improvement in receipts. So 
long as the present activity of trade at home continues 
there need be little fear of a change in this respect, but 
any important falling off would undoubtedly be a cause 
for uneasiness with regard to the position of Home 
railway securities, in view of the probability that 
money will not again be cheap for some time 
to come. The temporary set-back in Americans 
is probably of little immediate importance. Some 
fears have been expressed that the strike of tramway 
men in Brooklyn may spread to railway workers as well. 
It is not difficult to understand that the present pros- 
perity of the American lines may cause the workmen to 
hanker after a larger share in the profits, and since the 
working expenditure on most lines has steadily increased 
of late it is possible that the leaders of American railway 
organisation will steadfastly set their faces against 
granting any such demand. This is however a question 
rather of the future, and since we anticipate an early 
advance in the prices of American securities the recent 
set-back affords an opportunity of buying at an advan- 
tage. 


At the beginning of the week apprehension with 
regard to the position of the money market became 
acute, and it was a general belief that Thursday 
would see a 4 per cent. Bank Rate established. As 
Thursday approached, however, it became known that 
the position of the Bank had considerably improved, 
gold to the amount of £620,000 having on balance 
been received from abroad, and when it was announced 
on Thursday that no change was to be made in the 
rate a fillip was given to the stock markets, which in 
conjunction with the better news respecting Transvaal 
affairs sent up prices all round. The weekly return of 
the Bank of England showed in fact a very consider- 
able improvement. Coin and bullion had increased 
4,598,885, and as the note circulation had at the same 
time contracted by £316,240, the total reserve showed 
an increase of £915,125 to 420,946,591, and the pro- 
portion of reserve to liabilities improved 1} per cent. to 
423 per cent. In spite of this improvement it is by no 
means to be anticipated, however, that any decline is 
likely to occur in the value of money. In the first 
place it is clear that the Bank intends to control 
the market as much as possible in order that it may be 
able to build up its reserve to the figure which will 
represent the lowest margin of safety when the autumn 
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drain begins. Consequently outside rates remain firm, 
three months’ fine bills being quoted on Thursday well 


‘up to the Bank’s minimum, whilst day to day loans 


were at one time as high as 3 per cent. Since the 
publication of the return there has been a further influx 
of gold to the Bank of £290,000 on balance. For the 
moment, therefore, the position is good, and until the 
autumn there is not likely to be another flurry such as 
that which took place last week, whilst when the 
pressure comes it is to be hoped that the precautions 
taken in good time will prevent it from being at all 
dangerous. As we have insisted all atong, the present 
dearness of money is not an unhealthy but a healthy 
sign. There is no reason to believe that for the moment 
the economic position at home is otherwise than perfectly 


sound. What may happen next year is less certain, for _ 


nothing is more difficult than to distinguish the point at 
which genuine prosperity ends and the overtrading 
which leads to crisis begins. 


The Bank dividends announced this week bear out 
the promise of better results to which reference was 
made in our lastissue. The London and Provincial dis- 
tribution for the half-year is 9 per cent. with £30,237 
carried forward, compared with 8} per cent. and 
423773 forward. The North-Eastern pays 7s. per 
share against 6s. 6d. last year, but the sum placed to 
next account is in this case somewhat smaller—£2,158 
compared with £2,568. Among the Irish institutions, 
the Bank of Ireiand and the Provincial Bank of 
Ireland maintain their dividends, and the first has 
an increased c forward: the Munster and 
Leinster has gone 4 per cent. better at 5} per cent. 
for the half-year, and the National’s declaration 
of 5 per cent. with £22,754 forward compares with 4} 
per cent. and £21,348 forward. Parr’s Bank has paid 
at the rate of 19 per cent. per annum, but the carry 
forward is £52,193 against £63,150. Had it not been 
for the theft of notes, the showing would of course 
have been better. The London and South-Western 
profit of £193,661 compares with £178,044 for the 
same half of last year, and as we have already seen, the 
directors have felt themselves justified in paying the 
proprietors 8 per cent. for the six months instead of 
7 per cent. The other London bank which paid a 
larger dividend is the Joint Stock, which has a net 
profit of £130,616 against £127,210. 


The Home Railway dividends thus far announced 
quite bear out the favourable anticipations which have 
been indulged in with regard to the results of the past 
half-year’s; working. The more sanguine, it is true, 
had predicted that the Brighton Company would be able 
to pay 5 per cent. for the half-year| as against 4} per 
cent. last year, whereas the actual dividend announced 
is only at the rate of 4# per cent. per annum, an increase 
of } per cent. The report, however, which is now to 
hand, quite justifies the more favourable estimate, for 
out of the profits of the half-year 415,000, which repre- 
sents more than } per cent. on the Ordinary stock for 
the half-year, has been set aside towards the cost of the 
new bogie carriage stock with which the company is 
supplying itself. The actual increase in the gross 
receipts for the half-year was £75,455, as against a 
reported increase of £70,505, whilst the working ex- 
penditure increased £43,311, leaving an increase in the 
net receipts of £32,144. After deducting from this 
415,000 for the new bogie rolling stock, there remains 
an increase in the net balance available for dividends of 
£17,000, out of which the directors propose to pay a 
dividend at the rate of 4? per cent. per annum 
on the undivided Ordinary stock and to carry 
forward £47,205 on account of the dividend on the “‘A” 
stock, which is payable at the end of the year. The 
sum held in reserve is equivalent to an increase of | per 
cent. on the Deferred, and since the traffic receipts for 
the current half-year continue to show satisfactory 


‘increases, there is little doubt that in the ordinary course 


the Deferred dividend for the whole of 1898 will be 
restored to the 7 per cent. which was paid in 1897 and 
in 1891 amd 1892. At the present price of 180? this will 
give the very satisfactory yield of £3 17s. 5d. to the 
investor. Since the weather so far shows every sign of 
‘being favourable for holiday traffic, and since, more- 
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over, the Brighton Company will certainly participate 
in the increased business due to the Paris Exhibition 
next year, the outlook for Berthas, once such a 
favourite speculative stock, but now, thanks to the able 
and energetic management of the company, a solid 
investment security, is very favourable, and the price 
is likely to go higher, in spite of the heavy expenditure 
_— in connexion with the extensions at Victoria 
tation. 


There is one point of importance in the report 
as bearing upon the prospects of other lines. Work- 
ing expenditure still continues to grow, though for- 
tunately not at the appalling rate which was 
prevalent last year and gave rise to such dismal fore- 
bodings. The report states that the increase is practi- 
cally under every head, materials and wages being the 
main items, and whilst no doubt the greater part of the 
increase must be set down to the better accommodation 
and the greater facilities railway companies find them- 
selves under the necessity of providing and to the higher 
wages labour generally obtains, it is worth while con- 
sidering whether the fact may not indicate a tendency 
towards a general rise in prices due to the enormous 
gold production of recent years. Since the fares and 
rates of the railway companies are practically fixed, 
any such tendency will necessarily quickly manifest 
itself in their accounts. Actually the ratio of working 
expenditure to gross receipts on the Brighton line 
during the past half-year was 58°40 per cent., as against 
57°37 per cent. last year and 54°94 per cent. in the June 
half of 1897. It will be interesting to note if the same 
tendency towards an increased ratio of expenditure to 
receipts occurs in the accounts of the other companies. 


The Great Eastern dividend announcement, as we 
anticipated, is 2} per cent., with a balance forward of 
£10,000, which is £1,500 higher than on 30 June last 
year. The gross reported increase in receipts for the 
half-year was £125,000, and if the ratio of expenditure 
is taken as the same as in the corresponding half of last 
year, this would represent an increase in the net revenue 
of £50,000. There is, however, an increase in the 
capital charges for the half-year of about £8,000, so 
that about £42,000 would on this basis remain available 
for an increase in the dividend. The 3% per cent. in- 
crease for the half-year on the Ordinary stock will, 
however, only absorb about £31,000 of this increase, 
and since the balance forward was only £1,500 more 
it is clear that the expenditure for the half-year must 
have been considerably higher. In fact, since 
the actual receipts are in all ‘probability higher 
than the reported aggregate receipts, there must 
have been an increase of nearly £20,000 in the 
working expenditure over the amount as calculated 
from the ratio in the June half of 1898. Nevertheless 
the company has made wonderful progress, and 
although at the present price of 134? the yield, assuming 
that the dividend for the current half-year is the same 
as last year, making a total dividend for 1899 of 33 per 
cent., will only be £2 17s. 6d. per cent., the probability 
that the Company’s dividend will improve steadily for 
years to come justifies in some degree the high price. 
With regard to the prospects of the current half-year it 
is, however, to be remembered that from 1 July last 
4£550,000 of new Ordinary stock begins to rank for 
dividend, and, therefore, that to maintain the dividend 
distribution of the December half of last year after 
meeting the increased Preference charges will require an 
increase of more than £ 22,000 in the net receipts for the 
half-year. The Metropolitan Company has also suc- 
ceeded in doing a little better, and its shareholders have 
been gratified by an increase of } per cent. in the divi- 
dend for the half-year, the balance forward being 
£19,000 as compared with £18,422 on 31 December 
last. The Metropolitan’s reported aggregate increase 
in receipts for the past half-year was £6,459, and as an 
item of £3,000 which appeared in the accounts for the 
June half of last year for the creation of a workmen’s 
compensation fund this year disappears, and the 
increase of } per cent. in the dividend absorbs only 
£3,600, it would seem that even the cheaply worked 
Metropolitan has had to spend more than usual. In 
fact the gross increase in receipts for the half-year of 
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6,459 appears to have produced only a net increase of 
oes £1,200, whereas in the June half of 1898 the per- 
centage of expenditure to receipts was only 43°83 per 
cent. 


Whilst there is no doubt that the position of affairs 
in the Transvaal shows a notable improvement since 
we wrote last week, it is not to be assumed that difficul- 
ties are entirely at an end. The semi-official commu- 
niqué to the ‘ Times,” followed by Mr. Chamberlain’s 
statement in the He-se of Commons on Thursday 
afternoon, may be tak». ~ prove that all danger of an 
armed conflict between Gi. . Britain and the Trans- 
vaal is at an end, but the Cot ‘al Secretary’s guarded 
expressions also show that whilst the seven years’ 
prospective and restrospective franchise may be taken 
as a possible basis of settlement it will not be so taken 
unless the many restrictions and conditions by which it 
is hedged around in the new law as passed by the 
Volksraad are abolished, and a satisfactory redistribu- 
tion scheme giving a moderate representation to the 
Outlanders in the First Raad is also adopted. More- 
over it is not to be doubted that the Colonial Office will 
insist upon some guarantee that the new franchise law 
as agreed upon will not be meddled with in the future 
in such a fashion as to nullify the advantages which 
have been gained for British subjects in the Transvaal. 
Until these conditions are satisfactorily fulfilled it cannot 
be assumed that the crisis is altogether at an end, and 
although there has already been a distinct advance in 
prices in the South African market this has been due 
mainly to the rush of the ‘‘ bears ” to close their commit- 
ments and not to any large amount of buying on the 
part of the public. It is quite possible and even prob- 
able that before the negotiations are definitely concluded 
there may be further hitches which will cause another 
set-back, and whilst those who bought on the reaction 
a short time ago will do well to hold on for a further 
advance those who are contemplating buying are 
not likely to lose much by waiting a little longer. 
Until there is a definite announcement from the Colonial 
Office that the negotiations have ended satisfactorily, 
the public will very probably not be inclined to enter the 
market, and it is even permissible to doubt, even when a 
seven or five years’ unrestricted franchise has. been 
obtained for the Outlanders, whether the public will 
consider this a sufficient justification for the very large 
advance in prices which is anticipated in some quarters. 
The proposed cancellation of {the dynamite monopoly, 
which it is understood the Raad is now considering, is 
possibly, from the market point of view, of much 
greater importance, since its effect upon the profits of 
the gold-mining companies in the Transvaal will be 
immediate and considerable. If it is announced next 
week that the dynamite monopoly has been or is to be 
abolished we anticipate that a sharp revival may occur. 


The reorganisation of the Robinson Deep Company, 
Limited, has now been definitely decided upon. At a 
special general meeting of the shareholders held at 
Johannesburg last week the directors were authorised 
to transfer the property of the old company to a new 
company to be called the Robinson Deep Gold Mining 
Company, Limited, with a capital of £950,000 in 
Zt shares, and a further meeting is called for next 
month to liquidate the old company. Each shareholder 
in the Robinson Deep, Limited, will receive two shares 
in the new company for each old share, and the remain- 
ing shares will be issued in order to provide the ad- 
ditional working capital requisite for the enlargement 
of the mill to 250 stamps. The splitting of Robinson 
Deep shares thus effected cannot fail to have an im- 
portant effect upon their price. At 11} they are to be 
reckoned amongst the very cheapest shares in the 
Deep Level market, and the price of the split shares 
should very speedily advance beyond the «45% which 
would be equivalent to the price of the old shares. 
They should at least equal Ferreira Deeps, which are 
quoted at well over £7. 


The remarkable advance of #5 10s. in the price of 
Lake View Consols since the last settlement is one 
which has been anticipated for some time by those who 
have been watching the progress of the mine, and it 
seems to be extremely probable that they will soon 
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reach £30, the figure at which it is proposed to split 
the shares. As in the case of all big-priced shares, 


many investors, though fully convinced of its value, © 


hesitate before buying a security, which, although it 
offers the prospect of large profits, also subjects them 
to the risk of a heavy loss in case of a set-back in the 
market, and there is little doubt that if at £30 Lake 
View Consols are divided into shares the nominal value 
of which would be, say, only £46, there would be a much 
larger number of buyers, and the subsequent price of 
the split shares may easily go to one which will represent 
a value of £35 or £40 for the old shares. The record 
of the mine is certainly a marvellous one. Already 
during the present year it has paid dividends on its 
capital of £250,000 amounting to 125 per cent., and 
at its present rate of profits future dividends of 
considerably more than 300 per cent. should 
be forthcoming. Since the beginning of the 
year it has’ increased its output of gold 
from 8,000 ozs. per month to a total, including 
the value of the sulphide ore shipped to the smelters, 
of more than 30,000 ozs. per month. The approximate 
value of the bullion recovered last month was £124,750, 
which after deducting £12,800 for working costs and 
46,170 for capital expenditure leaves a profit of well 
over £100,000. If this output can be maintained 
quite fabulous dividends will be possible. To pay 300 
per cent., which will yield 10 per cent. to the investor 
at the prospective price of £30, will require net profits 
of only £62,500 per month, so that there seems every 
prospect of a very considerable advance in the near 
future on the present price of under £26. How long 
these dividends can be maintained in the case of a 
Westralian mine is of course the doubtful point. It 
has been the question of the value of the sulphide ores, 
of which there are very large quantities, assaying from 
I 0z. to 34 ozs. per ton, in the mine, which has hitherto 
been the doubtful point, but the successful extraction 
of the gold from this ore by the Lake View Consols 
Company has set doubts at rest, and since the latest 
reports from the mine as to the developments in the 
lower levels are very satisfactory it may be taken that 
it will be possible to maintain the present output for a 
considerable time to come. 


The mid-monthly statistics of copper have given 
strength to the market for copper mining shares. A 
further decrease of 489 tons is reported in the visible 
supply, which stands now at 28,515 tons against 29,004 
tons on the 3oth ult. America is again responsible. The 
receipts from that country in the fortnight did not 
exceed 3,397 tons. The 11,596 tons for the whole of 
June was above the average, but if the second half of 
July is no better than the first half, the month’s total 
will be more than 20,000 tons less than the average. 
The restriction of output on the part of the Montana 
mines is the explanation—it is this curtailment 
that has caused the production for the whole of 
the United States for the six months to June to 
be only 4,000 tons more than for the same period of 
1898. In addition to keeping down the yield of the 
mines under its control, the Amalgamated Company is 
responsible, we presume, for the purchases of copper 
from abroad. Last month close upon 2,000 tons were 
taken ; this month, so far, 500 tons of Chili bars have 
been shipped to New York. In this way is the market 
‘* sustained.” It is pleasing to all except holders of 
copper shares to observe that consumption is being 
kept down to the lowest possible total. Messrs. Lewis 
and Son are authority for the statement that the decline 
for England in the half-year has been as much as 343 
per cent. and for France 12} per cent. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF SIX MONTHS’ TRADE, 


To the Editor of the Satrurpay Review. 
Burley-in-Wharfedale, 19 July, 1899. 
Sir,—Your article of last Saturday on “‘ The Signifi- 
cance of Six Months’ Trade” is a timely warning to 
those who will be only too likely, I might say too- 
anxious, to be misled by the temporary revival of trade: 
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in this country into the belief that our obstinate 
adherence to the doctrines of the Manchester School is 
not after all proving as disastrous to our national 
industries as the evidence of the last few years had led 
us to believe. I hope you will permit me, as one largely 
concerned with the textile industries of Yorkshire, toinvite 
the attention of the readers of the SaruRDAY REVIEW, 
who, I take it, are mostly men who can influence public 
opinion to a considerable extent, to the prominent 
fact brought out in your article, that the two great 
countries which are making real and permanent indus- 
trial progress, Germany and the United States, are the 
two which above all others have been governed on prin- 
ciples exactly opposite to those of the Manchester 
School. _In these two great nations the State has ever 
felt it to be its foremost duty to foster and support the 
national industries in every possible manner. Without 
this fostering care on the part of the Stateneither America 
nor Germany could have built up those manufacturing 
concerns which are now finding employment for their 
people on conditions which assure to them a steadily 
increasing prosperity. We had a magnificent start, 
but, as a result of their policy on the one hand and of 
our utter lack of any policy at all on the other, they 
are rapidly overtaking and passing us, so that the 
conviction is gaining ground that the days of our 
manufacturing supremacy are numbered, and that with 
Germany and the United States and not with us 
lies the future. It is yet not too late to recover 
the position which we are rapidly losing under pre- 
sent conditions, but if we are to do so our rulers must 
awake frc 1 the dream that individual action can 
succeed against the magnificent organisation which 
is opposed to us. Perfect organisation in everything 
is the secret of success. The best organised businesses 
‘are everywhere the ones which are most prosperous. 
If our working classes can point to increased prosperity, 
it is because of the excellent organisation they possess 
in so many of the great trades, and the interference of 
‘the State to protect them in their work, and to ensure 
improved conditions for those not strong enough to help 
themselves. . What mutual organisation helped by the 
action of the State has done for our working classes, it 
must do for the industries of our country, that they may 
be fairly equipped to fight the stern battle that lies before 
us. This conviction is rapidly growing amongst the 
people of this country. They are a practical people, and 
will cast aside any theory without hesitation when it has 
been shown to be a failure in practice ; but our rulers 
lag behind. They still tremble at the shade of Cobden, 
and, Conservative or Liberal, are apparently more afraid 
of a dead man, whose teachings are as dead as himself, 
than they are of the whole living British people. 
I am, sir, yours truly, Ws. H. MITcHELL. 


AMERICAN TRUSTS. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


New York, 6 July, 1899. 
‘Sir,—Apart from the question of the Philippines and 


‘Cuba, the two principal topics of the day are the Trusts 


and the public ownership of what are here generally 
designated public utilities, such as the railways, tele- 
graphs, telephone lines, electric trolley lines, and gas 
and waterworks. Distinction is of course made between 
those objects that would be under national control and 
those that would pass under State and municipal 
management. The first two would naturally fall under 
the national control; the next two, where they extended 
beyond the borders of municipalities, under the State ; 
and the last two, along with the other works of public 
necessity that usually appertain to its functions, to the 
municipality. In a word, it is substantially the social 
question in a very imperative form that now confronts 
the people of this country, and that, together with the 
new departure in foreign policy, will be the chief factor 
in determining the result of the next presidential 
election. There was no reason why next year’s contest 
should turn on anything but the war with Spain and its 
‘results. The Trusts, however, have suddenly sprung up 
in the field of politics, and exercise such a predomi- 
nating influence over both the Government and the 
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people that they overshadow all other questions. 
As yet these great centralised organisations of 
industry are only in the early stage of their develop- 
ment, but alreadyytheir effects are making themselves 
felt through the greater economy practised in 
working them. Large numbers of employés in the 
higher ranks have been dismissed or had their 
salaries seriously reduced, and the large army 
of commercial travellers is in a fair way to be entirely 
eliminated from the trade system of the country. 
Already, too, it is said that the receipts of the 
telegraph lines are beginning to exhibit the effects of 
the abolition of competition in trade. The great 
monopolies with their agencies all over the country 
have not the same use for the wires that rival houses 
had in order to secure business ; the new organisations 
find the ordinary mails sufficient for their purposes. 
Then the retailers in country towns and villages are 
beginning to disappear. They have either to submit to 
become agents of the Trusts which fix the retail price 
of the articles dealt in or go out of business, for the 
Trusts will sell to none who do not accept their con- 
ditions. There is no possibility of combating what I 
may call this invasion of the private domain in trade 
and business left to the individual trader, even if he is 
possessed of money in sufficient quantity to be entitled 
to the appellation of capitalist. He cannot make it 
fructify. On whichever side he turns he finds a dead 
wall in front of him. There is no use in his trying to 
start manufacturing on his own account, for everything 
of which he stands in need is ‘‘ trusted,” and he cannot 
command means of transportation, for discriminating 
rates will eat up any possible protit he might hope to 
make in competition with organised monopoly. There 
is nothing left but to go out of business and live on his 
capital, or join a trust by purchasing its stock and alli 
the risks that future legislation or the economic de- 
velopment may bring. 

As for the position of the working classes under the 
new conditions, it is most serious. The power of 
regulating supply to demand enables the monopolies to 
know just how much labour they need. When com- 
pletely organised they will have a complete knowledge 
of the wants of the market and its means of pur- 
chasing, and so, with the ever-increasing use of 
improved machinery, will be able to keep the labour 
bill down to the lowest point. What the surplus 
labour can do under such conditions is difficult to 
imagine, for it is possessed of nothing—neither land nor 
money ; and the only use it has made of the extended 
political suffrage it enjoyed has been to vote itself out 
of the ownership of everything that was once public 
property into the hands of those who now hold it in 
monopoly. Their vote, the only thing now left or the 
only thing that soon will be left, is in danger, for in 
several States there is talk of placing the suffrage on a 
property basis. Should that come about under present 
conditions, the voting roll of the citizens of this Republic 
will be enormously contracted, and the political party 
controlled by the Trusts will be their master also. The 
concentration of management of the individual Trusts 
for regulating production and distribution is already 
under way, and the organisation of the banking 
arrangements under the Money Trust, in combination 
with the others, is in process of completion. 

The leading politicians do not seem yet to have 
grasped the situation, and are looking at it only for the 
purpose of seeing how it can be utilised to further their 
individual or party interests. The Socialists on the 
other hand are gleefully looking on, believing that the 
Trusts with their concentration and perfection of 
organisation are laying broad and deep the foundations 
of the new collectivism. The general public under- 
stands nothing or next to nothing of the ultimate 
possibilities of the Trust organisation of the industry 
and commerce of the country, but has seized upon the 
idea of public ownership of those things I have 
mentioned at the beginning as the cure for present and 
future evils. The Trusts according to the present 
popular view must either be crushed by special laws 
or taxed out of the field, which it is anticipated will 
be reoccupied by the old competitive: system now 
fast disappearing. The present cry of the Democratic 
party is ‘ Oe the Trusts ;” and of the Radical 
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Republicans and Democrats, ‘‘ Public Ownership . of 
Public Utilities. 

That the Trust is a natural phase in industrial evolu- 
tion has been fully recognised by eygu.so conservative 
a journal as the New York ‘‘ Tribune,” a leading 
Republican organ. The ‘‘ Tribune,” however, goes 
further and acknowledges that it is a step to the collec- 
tive ownership of the means of production and distribu- 
tion advocated by the Socialists. Some few among the 
capitalists have been awakened to this fact and are 
regretting the haste with which events are marching 
towards that end. They foresee the moment when 
under the stress of circumstances and a popular leader 
the people may return legislatures and senates that will 
vote laws not to crush the Trusts and restore competi- 
tion, but to abolish both by declaring everything con- 
tributing to the.satisfaction of the natural and acquired 
wants of a highly organised and civilised community, 
national property, with such compensation to the 
actual owners of them as may be just and expedient. 
There are however others who would let the Trusts 
alone to fulfil their mission, but would meet them on 
the field of competition by establishing great national 
co-operative industrial works that would drive the 
Trust for profit-making out of the field, and do it the 
more effectually because the railways and other means 
of communication and transport could be taken over by 
the State under the law of eminent domain. In such a 
case no compensation, it is argued, would need to be 
made to the owners of the industrial Trusts. Although 
the Government at Washington is mostly taken up with 
the Philippine and Cuban questions, there is reason to 
believe that it is not indifferent to the great industrial 
and economic matters that are coming up for settle- 
ment ; and I think it will be found that the object of the 
visits of the Hon. Mark Hanna and other prominent 
politicians to Europe just now are to study the rela- 
tions of governments towards industry and finance, 
with a view to utilise the information they may gain in 
directing legislation over here. 

The course of events during the next twelve months 
in this country should have a great interest for Europe 

rally, but particularly for England with its extensive 
trade and widespread investments of capital. The 
success of a party in the United States not only pledged 
to public ownership but resolved to bring it about 
cannot fail to operate a great disturbance in the world 
of capital W. Dean Howells, a very competent 
observer of the signs of the times as well as a distin- 
guished writer, said recently, in reply to a question on 
the subject of Socialism in America, ‘‘One sees the 
movement advancing about him, and yet it may be 
years before it is in ascendency. On the other hand it 
may be but a short time. A slight episode may change 
history. A turn here or a turn there, and we may find 
our nation headlong on the road to the ideal common- 
wealth.” This is a perfectly true description of the 
situation, and one which it behoves all interested to 
watch. Anything that tends to diminish, or close the 
avenues, to the investment of dividend-seeking capital 
here, or release it by the taking over of the great 
municipal undertakings now privately owned, will throw 
large volumes of capital out of employment here to 
look for it on the world market in competition with 
that of other countries. From an article that recently 
appeared in the New York ‘‘ Sun” it would seem that 
Russia is attracting the attention of American capitalists 
and that American money may find its way in large 
quantities in one way or another to contribute to the 
development of the newly opened territories of that 
Empire. South America is also likely to attract Ameri- 
an capital, and the examination of the great rivers of 
that continent and their resources by light draughtships 
of war, now going on, isa step in preparing the way for 
future action. The issue therefore of the mext presi- 
dential election is of supreme importance net only to 
the people of this country but to the rest of the world. 
The re-election of Mr. McKinley would mean a vigorous 
policy of expansion of American trade and the employ- 
ment of American capital backed by the military 
power of the country. The election of Mr. Bryan or 
another on the same platform would mean the concen- 
tration of the attention of the Government on home 
affairs, and the release of capital through its economic 
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policy for employment abroad. So far as _ other 
countries are concerned the difference would be that 
under the Democratic party the American capital going 
abroad would do so on its own responsibility, and 
dependent only on such conventional protection as all 
governments are bound to give to the interests of its 
citizens. It is the economic side of the coming presidential 
contest over here that should be watched by interested 
outsiders rather than the party political only, for the 
result of it is bound to be very far-reaching indeed. 
Yours, &c. AN AMERICAN. 


PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 

Sir,—With your permission I should like to saya 
few words in reply to the letter of Mr. Vary Campbell, 
which appeared in your issue of Saturday last. 

He commences by saying that the article he is 
criticising concedes : 

(1) That there is an abuse to be reformed with 
regard to the conduct of Private Bill business. 
(2) That this business is not legislation properly so 
called, but is judicial and administrative work. .. . 

As to (1) the only complaint on the part of the public 
(always excluding the Scottish Bar) against the exist- 
ing system is on the ground of its expense: the pro- 
cedure to be adopted under the Scotch Bill would 
certainly not lessen and would probably increase that 
expense: while the substitution of a single inquiry by 
joint committees for the double inquiry now in existence 
would go a long way towards satisfying this complaint 
of the public. 

As to (2) the actual inquiry before a committee is 
certainly not a legislative but a judicial proceeding : but 
that judicial proceeding is valueless without the sub- 
sequent legislative proceedings taken in the House 
itself. It is not the. committee but the House that 
gives Private Acts the force of law, and it would be a 
most dangerous precedent if this legislative power was 
put in the hands of public departments: and if the 
House is to be responsible for the results of such legis- 
lation, it must keep control over the preliminaries. 

Mr. Vary Campbell then goes on to say: ‘‘ Among 
late examples of this separation of judicial from legis- 
lative functions are the establishment of divorce courts 
. . . and the reference of election petitions to the 
judges.” 

Surely a gentleman of Mr. Vary Campbell’s legal 
training should have grasped the essential difference 
between election trials and divorce cases and such 
questions as are now heard before parliamentary com- 
mittees. The former deal with facts that are past 
and do not affect persons outside those immediately 
interested ; the latter deal with prospective arrange- 
ments, giving companies or local bodies the power of 
altering the general law for certain purposes, and 
affecting a large portion of the public. The ultimate 
authority for conferring such extensive powers should 
always reside in Parliament. 

Mr. Vary Campbell further says ‘‘ the commissioners 
. . . would at least do their work ... among the 
public interested in the case and acquainted generally 
with the facts.” One would have thought a great 
object would be to get away from the centre of local 
passions ; and surely it is those who are ‘ acquainted 
generally with the facts” who now come as witnesses 
before a parliamentary committee. 

No doubt arguments can be brought against inquiry 
by joint committees, but the balance of argument is 
in favour of their appointment.—I am, yours, &c. 

EXPERTUS. 


WHICH IS THE “TIRESOME FELLOW”? 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 

Cheriton, Cockington, Torquay : 18 July, 1899. 
Dear Sir,—It'has been brought to my notice that 
in your last week’s issue, page 77, your reviewer in 
ignorance has called the publisher of ‘‘ The Vine- 
dresser” a ‘‘ tiresome fellow.” Please make it known 
that I, myself, am responsible for the choice of type 
and other items which he fails to appreciate.—Yours 


truly, T. S. Moore. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE JAPANESE FAIRLY JUDGED. 


“Japan in Transition.” By J. Stafford Ransome. 
London and New York: Harpers. 1899. 16s 


Moo Japanese justly complain that foreign 

authors are prone to accord undue prominence to 
the light side of the national character and to disregard 
their more solid qualities by which permanent success, 
as they are well aware, is alone to be achieved. Mr. 
Ransome has not fallen into this vulgar error and his 
work is to be appreciated accordingly ;- nevertheless, in 
spite of a praiseworthy effort, he has not been able to 
ignore the “‘ Geisha” entirely. We do not detect any 
allusion in the letterpress to her until the r1o3rd 
page is reached, but this irrepressible person is thrice 
photographically presented to us, under varying con- 
ditions of her existence, in the first chapter, which is 
founded upon ‘‘popular misconceptions of Japan.” 
Undoubtedly there is misapprehension, in a degree 
that is truly deplorable, regarding the character and 
occupation of the Japanese ‘‘ singing girl,” but there 
is nothing remarkable in this, for the most profound 
ignorance oft prevails in relation to other striking 
features of Oriental existence. It isa little unfortunate, 
however, that the Geisha should be the first to greet us, 
notwithstanding her prettiness, in a book treating of 
Japan in transition, because in all the manifold changes 
that have taken place in her country she appears to 
have altered in no way. We are disposed to overlook her 
intrusion on page 5, however, the more that the author 
turned his attention, during a two years’ residence, to 
other and more exalted constituents of Japanese life. 
It is long since common sense came to the rescue and 
disabused men’s minds of the idea that the subjects of 
the Ten-Shi were merely frivolous devotees of pleasure, 
but it is only within comparatively recent years that we 
have credited them with the possession of qualities 
which make for the provision of a lasting fame. 

The publication of Mr. Ransome’s book has been 
timed to the hour; for in the course of the current 
month Japan has become entitled forthe first time to apply 
her own new code of laws to all those, irrespective of 
nationality, who may visit her shores or who already 
dwell within her borders. Travellers to the East will 
do well to acquire all the accurate knowledge they can 
beforehand, lest they commit unwittingly a breach of 
the regulations, and more especially ought they to divest 
themselves of the ‘‘ popular misconceptions’ to which 
attention is directed. Unhappily the tendency to cling 
to them may be strong enough to defeat every effort at 
rectification, though in any endeavour to place the 
Government and the people of Japan in a fair light due 
stress must be laid upon the moral as well as the 
material progress that has been made by them since 
1868. It is agreeable to find that the vexed question of 
the commercial integrity of the Japanese can be handled 
in a way that is not needlessly irritating to a sensitive 
people and that the general status of the foreigner will 
bear discussion. British traders are asking themselves 
how far, in the new order of things consequent upon 
the total abolition of Treaty Rights, it is safe to trust 
the good intentions of a nation that has made itself so 
formidable a factor in the Asiatic commercial problem. 
Independent criticism of native methods is likely to 
receive, as it merits, full appreciation from the Japanese 
themselves, for they probably have less to fear from the 
strictures of candid opponents than from the indiscrimi- 
nate adulation ‘lavished upon them by doubtless well- 
meaning admirers. And when we remember that the 
native business firms often number among their 
members men who have been thoroughly educated 
abroad in Western languages and mercantile methods, 
and whose aim it is to conduct the international 
trade of their own land, it should not be surprising 
that a pronounced antagonism is sometimes 
manifested toward the alien. We are not wholly 
free from the imputation, even here, of studying 
our own interests, and possibly we ought to regard 
them more attentively than we do. The verdict to be 
arrived at,.after impartial investigation, is that much of 
the misunderstanding which arose in Japan in time past 
was ascribable to two causes which it may be practicable 
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henceforward to remedy. One was an often complete 
ignorance, on the part of the foreign merchant, of the 
language of the people with whom he had to transact 
his business, and, on the part of the purchaser of goods, 
of the real nature of the trade in which he was about to 
embark. Both parties,as Mr. Ransome tersely puts it, 
were in the hands of a Japanese business tout, who 
might or might not be an honest man, and might not be 
a capable man if he happened to be honest. Direct 
trading has help#éd to diminish these difficulties, though 
it has sensibly reduced the opportunities for amassing 
wealth of the foreign merchant resident in Japan. It is 
claimed for the better class of Japanese business houses 
nowadays that there is no disposition to repudiate their 
contracts with the foreigner or to evade pecuniary 
liabilities. 

A book is valuable that tends to dispel doubts which 
have been engendered between two peoples from whose 
mutual trust and confidence in an international bargain, 
should it ever be concluded, great results may be anti- 
cipated. The value is directly proportionate to the 
extent to which we contemplate the advantages, 
in the light of the knowledge that is now available, 
of securing Japan’s naval co-operation in our Oriental 
enterprises. A vague belief was indulged in some time 
since that an ‘‘ understanding ” existed between Britain 
and Japan with the object of securing joint action under 
certain conditions, and it is evident that English and 
Japanese interests lie in channels which, whilst not in 
theory identical, may be very nearly so in practice. 
For example, it is contrary to the policy of both nations 
that Russia should be permitted to absorb the coast-line 
of North China and the Korean Peninsula. The ascen- 
dency of Russian influence in territory contiguous to the 
western shores of Japan would be viewed with appre- 
hension in the Cabinets both of S. James’ and Tokio, 
and just as Russia is geographically speaking Japan’s 
natural foe, England is her natural ally. An under- 
standing between Russia and ourselves is incompatible 
—as to the affairs of the Extreme Orient at least—with 
an understanding between ourselves and Japan, because 
the interests of Japan and Russia at present are dia- 
metrically opposed. But an “‘ arrangement” with Japan 
might be entered into without detriment to existing 
relations, and what this would count for in a struggle is 
to be estimated by adding the tonnage of the Japanese 
fleet to that of our own in those waters. Conversely, if 
we wish to know what might happen in the event of our 
‘understanding ” falling through, we may subtract the 
sum indicated from the power of our own navy and add 
it to that of France and Russia, for it is more than 
doubtful if Japan could afford to remain neutral and in- 
active should the rearrangement of the map of Farther 
Asia be seriously taken in hand. 

Mr. Ransome has judiciously included within the 
scope of his work an exposition of the prospects of 
foreign residents in Japan subsequent to 17 July, for 
it is essential that capitalists who may be tempted to 
exploit that field should know precisely how they 
stand. He has rendered good service, too, by a chapter 
on travelling, and the accommodation that is to be met 
with in native hotels). He makes no attempt to be 
facetious at the expense of the people whom he describes, 
and such self-denial is uncommon enough to be note- 
worthy. Neither does he view everything Japanese 
through rose-coloured glasses. He treats mainly of 
the period of transition through which the country is 
now passing and wisely confines himself to this phase, 
for it forms the only safe ground on which to base a 
sound estimate of Japan’s position and strength. 


A STOCK EXCHANGE ROMANCE, 


‘*The Market Place.” By Harold Frederic. London : 
Heinemann. 1899. 6s. 
E have read this novel with zest and amusement. 
Thorpe, the hero-villain of the book, has acquired 
arubber concession from the Mexican Government. He 
has already sold it to a broken-down pal in Central 
America for a song: but undaunted by this trifle he 
sells it again to a London company with a highly 
ornamental board. The capital of the company is 
£500,000 in so many shares of £1. The vendor takes 
400,000 shares as his purchase price, and the remaining 
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100,000 shares are offered to.the public. As we are 
all speculators mew, we make no apglogy for entering 
upon Stock Exchange “shop,” which is the motive of 
the book. After the subscription list has been open 
one or two days, it is found that the,public have only 
applied for 5,000 shares; and sauntering down Throg- 
morton Street Thorpe observes certain South African 
Jews, with whom he has what Charles Lamb would call 
‘an imperfect sympathy,” engaged in ‘‘ banging ” 
Rubber Consols, that is, offering them, before allot- 
ment, at discounts of seven-eighths, three-quarters, and 
ahalf. He staggers to his broker’s office, and, upon 
an inspiration, asks that worthy how the Kaffir crowd 
are going to deliver shares which they haven't got. 
The broker is a Scotchman, and Scotchmen have a 

roverbial ‘‘ down ” on Jews, of whom they are jealous. 

© it is not surprising to find Colin Semple willing ‘‘ to 
go nap” with Thorpe in squeezing the bears. What 
the broker does is this. He gets his clerks, office-boys, 
runners, and pals, to send in applications for 95,000 
Rubber Consols, and provides the application and allot- 
ment money, which would amount to, say, £9,500. 
The ornamental board duly allots to Colin Semple’s 
nominees, and the ‘‘ corner” is complete. The Kaffir 
crowd have sold 26,000 shares, and there are none in 
the market, except the 5,000, which are scattered over 
the provinces amongst parsons and spinsters. The £1 
shares are put up by Thorpe in six months to £25, and 
he takes half a million off his Hebraic enemies. This 
is the keystone of Harold Frederic’s building. 

This manceuvre, which is known as a bear squeeze, 
is not impossible: indeed it has been executed several 
times in the last few years. But it is getting every day 
more dangerous and difficult. We think that in this 
case the bears would have found out about the bogus 
allotment, and that the Stock Exchange committee 
would have refused a special settlement. But take the 
“*corner ” for granted, and the book is exciting, amus- 
ing, and full of strong descriptions of character, which 
are none the less interesting because some of them— 
notably the Marquis of Chaldon, chairman of the board 
—are easily recognisable as living portraits. Thorpe 
sells twice over a concession which he knows to be 
worthless, and he calmly meditates murdering his 

gardener, who, having been with him in Central 

America, is aware of these facts. Yet it is impossible 
not to admire his nerve, his tenacity of purpose, 
his resourcefulness, in a word, his brain power. The 
broker Semple comes to him in a cold sweat at the 
mere rumour of an Old Bailey prosecution, and Thorpe, 
having taken the precaution to ship off the only witness 
ander the care of one of his dummy directors, calmly 
bids him ‘‘keep his hair on.” One or two touches, 
however, which are meant for magnanimity, are, we 
think, unworthy of a master like Frederic. A great 
deal, for instance, is made of Thorpe’s affection for his 
sister, who keeps a book shop in the Strand, and for 
his nephew and niece, who are superior young persons. 
We are even asked to admire his desire, when he is 
wealthy, to do something for the London poor. All 
this is in the last degreecommonplace. Many a villain is 
fond of his family, and Jabez Balfour gave iarge dona- 
tions to charity and religion. A far finer touch is his 
generosity to Lord Chaldon, his chairman, the ex- 
diplomatist, with soft manners and an eyeglass, whom 
‘he presents with a cheque for £30,000, under no com- 
pulsion whatever. If they are wise, ‘‘ pirates make 

nnyworths of their pillage, and purchase friends.” 

ut, very naturally, Thorpe is not always wise, and he 
quarrels with Lord Plowden, another of his directors, 
perhaps the best-drawn portrait in the book. The 
delicate skill in drawing Lord Plowden consists in 
making him an absolute gentleman in manners, who 
sticks at nothing in order to get money. Lord Plowden 
is so intelligent that he sees through the bogus allot- 
ment of shares to Thorpe’s nominees, but consents to 
it, and comes after office hours to congratulate the 
master on his stroke. Touched by this appreciation of 
his genius, as well as by previous civility on board 
ship, Thorpe promises to give Lord Plowden 100,000 
of his 400,000 vendor’s shares, a piece of generosity 
which overwhelms the cynical and impecunious peer. 
Nothing can be nicer than the way in which Lord 
Plowden takes Thorpe down to his mother’s place in 
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Kent, and introduces him to his family circle, which 
includes at the moment a certain Lady Cressage, who 
turns out afterwards to be the ‘‘ causa teterrima belli.” 
The vendor's shares do not of course participate in the 
profits of the ‘‘corner,” and Lord Plowden calls upon 
Thorpe to know, in City slang, ‘‘ where I come in.” 
The promoter is in a diabolical temper and the con- 
versation unluckily rolls upon Lady Cressage, towards 
whom Thorpe assumes an air of proprietorship, which 
Lord Plowden, who has been her lover, treats as an im- 
pertinence. Thorpe tells Plowden that he is willing to 
keep his promise and give him the 100,000 vendor’s 
shares ; that he can’t help it if they are worth nothing ; 
but that in the circumstances he will buy them back for 
415,000. Lord Plowden pockets a cheque for that 
amount and walks off vowing vengeance. We will not 
spoil the pleasure of possible readers by telling how 
Lord Plowden tries to ruin Thorpe by producing the 
man to whom he had sold the concession in Mexico, and 
how Thorpe beats his lordship by superior brains and 
energy. We must however say that we do not see how 
Plowden who was clever enough to see through the 
‘‘corner” would have been ass enough to try to 
blackmail Thorpe in a very clumsy way. Thorpe suc- 
ceeds as completely as Macbeth. He has it all—the 
country place, the titled wife, the liveried servants, and 
the fleet horses. 
‘* Thou hast it now, King, Cawdor, Glamis, all.” 


Harold Frederic could draw a gentleman, of whom he 
knew many, but he could not draw a lady, of whom he 
probably knew very few. He is not successful with his 
American heiress or with Lady Cressage. He is 
curiously unequal in his phrases, and he has deplorable 
lapses into vulgarity. For instance, Miss Madden dis- 
cussing Thorpe with Lady Cressage, asks, ‘‘ Have you 
looked into his eyes—I mean when they’ve got that 
lack-lustre expression? You can see a hundred 
thousand dead men in them.” That is a fine phrase. 
But then Lady Cressage says of Lord Plowden, ‘‘ He 
is too smooth, too well-balanced, too much the gentle- 
man.” That is a vile phrase. What a phrase for a 
woman who is by way of being ‘‘ér’s smart”! The 
main object of a novel, however, is to make you read 
it and that end ‘‘ The Market Place ” achieves. 


THE CITY OF THE SOUL; 
AND OTHER POEMS. 


**The City of the Soul.” London: Grant Richards. 
1899. 5s. net. 

‘* The Field Floridus.” By Eugene Mason. London: 
Grant Richards. 1899. 55. net. 

‘*On the Way Side.” By C. Kegan Paul. London: 
Kegan Paul. 1899. 

‘* The Little Land.” By Laurence Housman. London: 
Grant Richards. 1899. 5s. net. 

‘* Pastorals.” By Elinor Sweetman. London: Dent. 
1899. 35. 6d. 

‘* Ballads and Poems.” By Mrs. Clement Shorter: 
London : Bowden. 1899. 

‘*Translations from Poushkin.” By C. E. Turner. 
London: Sampson Low. 1899. 


imagination and sense of words are not 
the only qualities that entitle ‘‘The City of the 
Soul” to peculiar distinction. The writer adds to these 
a technical judgment no less completely at home with 
the ballad than with the lyrical or sonnet form. As a 
criticism of verse, this would be exhaustive praise. 
But these pieces contain just that element of passion 
which transforms skilful verse into fine poetry. They 
are a garden of colour. But the colour is always 
chosen and alive. The ballad soliloquy, ‘‘ Perkin 
Warbeck,” is extraordinarily good. Modern ballad- 
mongers are apt to imagine that refinement of phrase 
is incompatible with the requisite effect of spontaneity. 
“* Perkin Warbeck ” is fastidious in diction throughout, 
yet only gains the more in atmosphere. The same is 
true in a less degree of the other ballads. Among the 
rest of the poems, two translations from ‘‘ Les Fleurs 
du Mal” have an appropriate place. In daintiness of 
expression, often married to exotic sentiment, the 
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translator himself has no slight affinity with Baudelaire. 
The beauty he sings of derives charm from its very 
decay. He finds an actual luxury in regret ; his 


‘* soul is like a silent nightingale, 
Devising sorrow in a summer night.” 
Night evokes his most intimate music :— 
*« I cannot see her face as she passes 
Through my garden of white and red ; 
But I know she has walked where the daisies and 
grasses 
Are curtseying after her tread.” 


This book is full of things which tempt one to linger. 
The ‘* Wine of Summer,” instinct with fancies that 
float 

‘* Like tired moths on heavy velvet wings,” 


and ‘‘ The Garden of Death,” where 
** never comes the moon 
To matron fulness, here no child-bearing 
Vexes desire, and the sun knows no noon,” 


are very characteristic of the writer. Many readers 
are sure to fancy that they penetrate his anonymity. 
Mr. Eugene Mason, whose work appears in print 
and binding precisely similar, challenges comparison 
and suffers by it. He has an academic gift for verse ; 
she is always careful, often pretiose, in his choice of 
words; but somehow the unmistakable touch is 
lacking. Some of his descriptions make one exclaim 
‘*Persicos odi, puer, apparatus.” In attempting to 
convey the spirit of catholic mysticism, he suggests 
nothing so much as the Ornaments Rubric. His interiors 
are crammed with priceless bric-’-brac. His landscapes 
usually glow with corn and poppies. His birds per- 
sistently quire. These objections of course apply to 
most minor verse. They are worth stating in this 


‘instance because Mr. Mason is head and shoulders 


above the ordinary poetaster. Throughout, his work is 
polished. Occasionally his fancy is not without fresh- 
ness, as in ‘‘ A Dream Amiss : ”— 
‘* We hastened through the shuttered town 
With furtive eyes of fear, 
The black cathedral frowned us down, 
The gargoyles craned to leer.” 


The sonnets are technically excellent. But even ‘ the 
snare of sex” is small excuse for ‘‘earth’s bewildering 
flecks.” 

Though Mr. Kegan Paul does not always avoid the 
commonplace, many of his verses have a quiet charm 
of theirown. We like some of his songs of travel. 
The conclusion of ‘‘ Hartzreise,” for example, though 
too long to quote, and ‘‘At Compiégne,” are quite 
reminiscent of Matthew Arnold. A rendering of 
Horace, Book III. Ode II., shows much ingenuity in 
the management of rhyme, and as a translation is dis- 
tinctly felicitous. 

The “ Little Land,” in which Mr. Laurence Housmaa 
strays at large, is irrigated by ‘‘ Four Rivers.” Hence, 
we presume, the four cryptic illustrations. This kind 
of geography is baffling, but the book contains much 
that is original and taking in fancy. Conceits like 
‘“*The Apple of Winter” are pretty, and several such 
pieces as ‘‘Little Death” are effective in a higher 
mood. Mr. Housman is content with natural expres- 
sion, which is much to be thankful for in a kind of 
literature usually overrun by chromatic epithets. 

These are much in evidence in the ‘‘ Pastorals” of 
Miss Sweetman, though her obvious accomplishment 
mitigates the resulting tedium. Often she has caught 
the tone and vocabulary of Keats, and sometimes of 
Spenser. This marks her highest level :-— 


‘* Like foolish daisies dancing in a gale, 
That gaily strain their slender cables’ length 
Root-anchored in the deep and tranquil earth.” 


If Miss Sweetman’s work were cruder in form, we 
might hope she would one day rise above imitation. 
But its already high finish seems fatal. 

_ Of the “Ballads and Poems” of Mrs. Clement 
Shorter we prefer the Ballads. Some of these, ‘‘ The 
Fetch” for example, realise the queer atmosphere of 
Irish folklore with entire success. Most of Mrs. 
Shorter’s verse is pleasant reading, and all of it un- 
pretentious. 
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Mr. Turner’s translations from Poushkin, though 
evidently painstaking, are dull. Their form, or rather 
want of form, suggests closeness of rendering. As the 
present interest in the Russian poet is largely historical, 
this will satisfy most people. Of a large collection of 
verse books, théséwe have noticed alone seemed worthy 
of a place. in 


A BRILLIANT SOCIALIST. 


“ Action Socialist.” By Jean Jaurés. Paris: Georges 
1899. 


M JEAN JAURES has for some years been known 
* both in France and England as one of the 
ablest and most highly cultured writers, and in the 
Chamber as one of the most eloquent speakers, of the 
French Socialist party. This volume is a collection of 
his contributions to various journals, and of speeches 
in the Chamber from the year 1886 down to 1899, and 
it includes a highly interesting article of the latter year 
in ‘‘ La Petite République ” on ‘‘ Fashoda, |’Angleterre, 
et la Paix.” Dreamers though they are reproached 
with being by their opponents, it is worth noticing that 
in the extraordinary movements which have arisen in 
France since the Boulangist affair down to I’affaire 
Dreyfus, the Socialist party has taken what appears to 
Englishmen to be the sane and statesmanlike view of 
the various situations produced by these events. The 
articles of M. Jaurés on ‘“‘Le Tsar 4 Paris” on 
‘‘L’Alliance Russe et la Réaction” and ‘‘ France et 
Russie” make it very clear that the Socialists, at any 
rate, were not victims of the illusions which possessed 
most Frenchmen at the time when the pseudo Russian 
and French alliance was proclaimed with theatrical airs 
to the world. And it was the Socialists through M. 
Jaurés who pointed out in the affair of Fashoda that it 
was the duty of France to avoid ‘‘ tout ce qui peut 
paraitre pure taquinerie et vexation puérile contre 
l’Angleterre;”” and that maintenir un petit groupe 
d’hommes sur le Haut Nil au moment méme oi |’Angle- 
terre y dirigeait toute une armée et y livrait aux 
derviches une sérieuse bataille, est un dangereux ana- 
chronisme.” Through the brilliant rhetoric, the sarcasm 
and irony, and the idealism which has only scorn, in- 
dignation and contempt for present economic and 
political arrangements, there is heard the voice of cool 
common sense appraising affairs at their value for the 


‘immediate purpose of statesmanship. M. Jaurés applies 


the test of Socialism to the international relations of 
France as well as to her internal affairs, and it is his 
clue through the bewildering labyrinth of his country’s 
politics. 

The alliance with Russia meant to the Socialists 
reaction on all sides, reaction towards autocracy and 
against the Republic, towards clericalism and against 
liberty of thought ; but especially it was a capitalist 
reaction. The form of the Russian reaction coincides 
with the form of the French reaction. Industrial and 
capitalist civilisation is now the same at St. Petersburg 
as at Paris. Quite recently forty thousand workpeople 
go on strike against a working day of fifteen hours 
and low wages ; the employers under the influence of 
public opinion agree to make concessions; immediately 
the Government of the Tsar intervenes to prevent the 
employers from giving way. The workmen, conquered 
by famine and the Tsar, return to work and their 
delegates to the number of a hundred are sent to 
Siberia. With eyes sharpened by his socialist pre- 
occupation M. Jaurés saw France sacrifice her dignity 
and interests to the Russian alliance without gaining any 
advantage for herself; all the time being hoodwinked 
into joining a combination of Russia and German 
against England. Hate of England, war with England, 
are the mots d’ordre of reaction. France cannot 
struggle with the English fleets ; at all cost then the 
alliance of the Russian Emperor and the benevolent 
neutrality of the German Emperor must be secured ; 
and for that purpose France must enter upon a system 
reactionary and autocratic. ‘‘ Déja nous avons vu les 
fruits honteux de cette politique lorsque, pour servir 
les calculs de la diplomatie russe et complaire a 
Guillaume II. allié du Sultan, la France s’est faite 
contre les Arméniens et les Grecs la complice de 
Yégorgeur Abd-ul-Hamid. Demain, ‘pour organiser 
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la guerre a l’anglaise, il faudra nous mettre décidément 
au service des ambitions lointaines de la Russie en 
extréme Orient ¢t il faudra accepter avec Guillaume II 
une sorte d’entente cordiale, qui s’appliquera méme A 
la politique intérieure. C’est 1A le réve des réaction- 
naires francais. Les cléricaux ne cacghaient pas leurs 
sympathies pour l’Espagne contre les Etats-Unis, et 
leur victoire serait décisive s’ils pouvaient au moyen de 
la guerre contre les Anglais exalter le militarisme; ils 
savent bien que le jour ot la France serait engagée 
dans une grande lutte contre la race _anglo-saxonne, 
les états-majors 4 panache feraient la loi, les protestants 
et les Juifs seraient dénoncés comme complices de 
Phérétique Angleterre.” 

On the question of Alsace-Lorraine, too, the Revanche 
is not to come by way of war but through Socialism ; 
the alliance with Russia meant war, and Socialism is 
not only against reaction because it means war, but 
looks to the attainment of peace through socialistic 
ideas. Socialists in Germany have been imprisoned 
for protesting against the annexation. They have 
opposed militarism and been denounced for making 
common cause with the enemies of Germany. When 
the Reichstag was dissolved for its resistance to the 
ga of the army it was said in France, 
‘Le militarisme prussien ne pourra peut-étre plus 
menacer |’Europe: l’Allemagne a assez de ce régime 
de fer.” But this result, says M. Jaurés to those who 
denounce Socialists as mauvais Francais, was due to 
those German Socialists who were branded in Ger- 
many as mauvais Allemands. The conclusion is that 
Socialists serve the great interests of their countries; 
and it is the real mission of France to take the initiative 
in the great socialistic reforms : ‘‘ Elle serait de nouveau 
le cceur méme, désormais inviolable, de la démocratie 
européenne, et les sympathies des travailleurs du 
monde lui feraient une nouvelle et infranchissable 
ligne de forteresses.” We need hardly say that 

. Jaurés’ conception of Socialism is something more 
than the paternal action of the State or the Church. 
At one time he thought the idea of the Republic involved 
Socialism. That appears now an ‘illusion enfantine ;” 
and what life has revealed to him is not the socialistic 
idea but the necessity of combat. The effective rdle 
of the Church is an impossibility. ‘‘ L’Eglise se 
méfie nécessairement de la société laique, de la 
société civile, et elle ne peut souffrir que des ré- 
formes profondes soient accomplies par elle, car 
si la société civile, qui ne repose pas sur le dogme, 
pouvait sauver l’humanité, l’inanité sociale du dogme 
serait démontrée.” Into the land of dreams we shall 
not follow M. Jaurés: it is the common possession of 
all Socialists : a new order arises in imagination from 
amidst ‘“‘le chaos des ignorances, des miséres et des 
haines.” It is charming; meantime: ‘‘Oh! nous 
savons bien que cet ordre nouveau est A peine ébauché, 
et qu’en sa fragilité incertaine il participe encore du 
réve presque autant que de la réalité.” In a beautiful 
piece of prose ‘‘ Au clair de Lune” he allows “‘ un jeune 
ami qui est sorti un des premiers de I’Ecole polytech- 
nique, aprés avoir fait d’excellentes études littéraires, 
et qui a l’esprit aussi précis qu’étendu,” to state the 

sition which most cultivated people assume towards 

ocialism. ‘‘Il se peut,” says the young friend, ‘‘que 
graduellement les solutions que les Socialistes proposent 
soient adoptées, mais ce ne sont pas les Socialistes qui 
les feront triompher. Tout cela s’accomplira sans 
formule retentissante et on se trouvera étre au bout du 
socialisme sans avoir jamais rencontré le socialisme sur 
sonchemin. Les vieux marins font croire aux néophytes 
qu’en allant d’un pdle 4 l’autre on rencontre la ligne, 
tendue et résistante A la surface des mers. Non, on ne 
rencontre pas la ligne et, A moins de calculs minutieux, 
on la franchit sans s’en douter; on franchira de méme 
la ligne socialiste.” M. Jaurés is nearer that attitude 
of mind than he would confess in so many words. He 
has a more extensive and betterfthought-out programme 
of education than he has of economical changes. It 
takes the first place in his speculation upon the mode 
in which society is to be reconstituted. e problems 
of French education are complicated by the claims of 
secularists on the one hand and the dogmatic teaching 
of the Church on the other. In M. Jaurés’ view the 
dogmas of the Church are incompatible with the liberty 
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of thought which is above all essential for the indepen- 
dent treatment of social questions. Yet he denies that 
Socialists are fanatics of irreligion. ‘‘ Je n’hésite pas,” 
he says, ‘‘non plus A reconnaitre que la conception 
chrétienne est une forme trés haute du sentiment 
religieux, et je gofite médiocrement certaines facéties. 
grossiéres sur le christianisme et sur les prétres.” He 
may place upon science, philosophy, and morality a 
greater burden than they are able to bear in the re- 
generation of humanity, but his ideas are not less lofty 
than they are eloquently expressed. 


“OULD DONEGAL.” 


‘* Highways and Byways in Donegal and Antrim.” By 
Stephen Gwynn. With Illustrations by Hugh 
Thomson. London: Macmillan. 1899. 6s. 


M ESSRS. MACMILLAN have been singularly 
i fortunate in the authors of their ‘‘ Highways and 
Byways.” Mr. Norway is an enthusiastic Devonian, 
and in Mr. Stephen Gwynn all true lovers of Donegal 
may feel perfect confidence. Brought up in that wild 
and beautiful county, speaking the Irish, imbued with 
its history and associations, Mr. Gwynn carries out 
his delightful task con vero entusiasmo. It is true he 
is to some extent hampered by the “ infernal machine,” 
and does not always take the most picturesque path im 
deference to the exigent wheel; but, after all, without 
the bicycle it would have been difficult to cover the 
country and to reach an inn each day. All the same we 
believe the true highway-and-bywayman goes on his 
own legs, and a cycle among the haunts of S. Coluim- 
cille is little short of desecration. However, despite 
his mount, Mr. Gwynn approaches his subject in the 
reverential mood of the true Kelt, and treats it with that 
fine sympathy and appreciation of all that was great im 
the tragic history of medieval Ireland without which 
none should dare to write on Tyrconnel. He has lived 
there till the spirit of the land is in his bones :— 

‘* Everywhere, whether the folk about you be Celt or 
Saxon—though you will scarcely find either unmixed — 
always you will be among the same brown and purple 
mountains, always in sight and seldom out of hearing 
of the sea; always you will be crossing swift peaty 
streams and rivers, every one of them the home of trout 
and salmon and harbouring no coarser fish; always 
there will be, on the one hand, the home of snipe and 
woodcock, and the haunt of cormorant and seagull on 
the other. . . . Itisa country for the most part remote, 
lonely, and storm-beaten ; in many districts so wild and 
barren that to this day no industry of man has attempted 
to reclaim it. But, inhospitable though it looks, wel- 
come is ready enough where there are human faces; 
and desolate as the place seems, it is not so in reality, 
You may stand where the road winds over the shoulder 
of Errigal, and look back and forward for twenty miles, 
and never see a house; yet ten miles off, on the stony 
sea-coast of the Rosses, cottages cluster like the suburb 
of agreat town. And storm-beaten though the land is, 
the fiercest winds there blow fresh and soft from off the 
Atlantic : they have no cruel edge to them. Bleak it 
may seem to a stranger—a wilderness among lands ; 
but, wilderness or not, it is a country much beloved, a 
country to which men return from over-seas gladly, and 
where many hearts in America and Australia still hold 
fast to their rocky anchorage.” 

Mr. Gwynn does full justice to the scenery of Donegal, 
and is extremely careful to give precise instructions, so 
that the tourist may miss nothing of importance; his 
book unites the usefulness of a desultory guidebook with 
the charm of literary treatment and historical associa- 
tion. He tells many capital stories, and has plenty to 
say of the hospitable kindly modern inhabitants and 
their tricks of speech ; he has high praise for the work 
of the ‘‘ Congested Districts Board,” and recalls the 
noble memory of Lord George Hill and his splendid 
labours among his tenantry; he writes fairly and 
moderately about the tragedy of Gweedore and the 
murder of Lord Leitrim, and shows ungrudging admi- 
ration for the policy of the present peer. Despite str 
national sympathies, Mr. Gwynn carries an open mi 
though the Plantation of Ulster naturally sticks mm his 
Keltic throat. We confess we like him best whem He 
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is telling us those wild stories out of ‘‘ The Four 
Masters ”—how Godfrey O’Donnell was borne alive in 
his coffin to do battle with the O’Neill, how Calvagh 
surprised Shane’s camp, and rioted on his good wine, 
and how Shane took a barbarous revenge on his enemy. 
As one reads these heroic tales, one wonders alternatel 
at the splendid courage of the clans, and at their 
suicidal lack of combination. The tragic “ Flight of 
the Earls” and the collapse of the lordships of Ulster 
were brought about more by the jealousies of these 
gallant chiefs than by any particular skill or courage of 
the English. And with all their ferocity, Mr. Gwynn 
shows (as indeed no Irishman needs to be told) that 
they were magnificent patrons of art and learning. 

“The O’Donnells were devout Christians, founders 
of monasteries, and many of their chiefs retired to make 
an edifying end in some of the O’Donnell foundations. 
They were patrons, too, of learning and literature. Not 
only did they, after the fashion of all Irish chiefs, main- 
tain bards, but there flourished under their guidance a 
great school of historians .. . The greatest of the Irish 
chronicles was composed under the auspices of the 
O’Donnells in their own Abbey of Donegal. The 
‘Annals of the Four Masters’... has a pathetic 
interest, for it was written to give a full history of Erin 
in days when men clearly felt that the history of Erin 
was a closed book. Since those days a new Ireland of 
mixed race has arisen; but the old Gaelic-speaking 
Ireland was finally crushed and subdued in the last days 
of Elizabeth ; the symbol of its extinction was the flight 
of the Earls, the inauguration of the new order was the 
Plantation of Ulster, the greatest and most oppressive 
measure of spoliation of which England has ever been 

ilty . . . The real history of Celtic Ireland and its 
ong resistance to England had terminated before the 
Four Masters sat down to write (in 1632), and the his- 
tory of the New Ireland did not begin till Swift wrote 
the first page of it in the ‘ Drapier’s Letters.’” 

The book ought to have stopped at Donegal, the 
author’s own land. He is clearly and avowedly less at 
home in Antrim, of which he has less knowledge 
and with which he has less sympathy. Indeed he 
devotes but a quarter of the volume to the Antrim 
coast. He might have made much more of the 
Glynns (or ‘‘Glens” as he calls it), and though he 
tells the history of Sorley Bog, we have not dis- 
covered even the name of Colkitto. He missed the 
Gallery Road to Dunluce, and thereby lost a mag- 
nificent view ; he does not relate the story of the clock 
of Bonamargy ; the Causeway and its caves and won- 
ders are dealt with in the perfunctory and almost slight- 
ing manner which an O’Donnell would naturally use 
towards a Lord of the Isles. No: Mr. Gwynn should 
‘stick to his last” in Tyrconnell, and leave the Glynns 
and the Route to a native. Also he should make a new 
index and a fuller map. But his account of the 
scenery, people, history, and legends of Donegal is in 
its way a little masterpiece, and Mr. Thomson’s 
sketches will help to make poor ignorant Saxons 
understand the mysterious charm of the homeland of 
Conall Gulban. 


RIVER DEVELOPMENT. 


‘* River Development as Illustrated by the Rivers of 
North America.” By I. C. Russell. London; 
Murray. New York: Putnams. 


ITH the downfall of catastrophic theories of 
geology and the recégnition, due principally to 

the work of Lyell and his school, of the sufficiency of 
existing causes to produce the various changes known 
to have occurred in the geological history of the earth, 
the science of physiography, to use Huxley’s name, at 
once assumed an importance which can hardly be 
exaggerated. For the future, the first task of, the 
geologist is to discover what agencies are actually at 
work in moulding or altering the shape of the earth as 
we know it. The action of streams and rivers is 
pethaps the most powerful of these agencies, and has 
therefore received a considerable amount of theoretical 
and praétical study from geologists both in Europe and 
America. Professor Russell’s book on river develop- 
ment gives.is an exhaustive account of the complicated 
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results of river action, as shown in the rivers’of North 
America. The descriptions and examples are toa great 
extent new to English readers, whose attention has 
orig been directed to the study of European river 
orms. For such readers there is a very great geo- 
logical and physiographical interest in the discussion 
by Professor Rtis§ell of some special types of rivers 
which are peculiar to the American continent, and of 
many phenomena which are to be seen there on a scale 
unknown elsewhere. Thus the history of Niagara takes 
us back to the original fall at Lewiston, higher and 
even grander thafi the present fall, and shows how the 
water is gradually cutting its way back along the river, 
forming a deep gorge, so that the fall will ultimately 
recede to Lake Erie, should no change of level 
occur. The Mississippi, again, presents many instruc- 
tive features, such as the levees or bluffs which fringe 
the stream and the enormous delta. The breakage of 
the levees at times causes floods on a gigantic scale ; 
the most successful method of preventing these is not 
to strengthen the levees but to keep the branch streams 
open and in a condition to carry off excess water. The 

olorado has carved its bed deep into the rock at a 

reater rate than have the walls of its valley been 
owered by rain and other destructive agencies. It runs 
for a great length of its course through a gorge or 
cafion with nearly perpendicular walls almost a mile 
deep, forming marvellous and unrivalled cliff scenery. 
In Switzerland we see in the gorge of the Aar a similar 
phenomenon on a miniature scale, recently explained by 
Mr. A. R. Wallace as due to a stream running under, 
and protected by, a prehistoric glacier. An example of 
the curious results of the combined actions of erosion 
and deposition, carried on simultaneously at different 
parts, and successively at the same part, of the course 
of a river, is afforded by the complex drainage system 
of the Appalachian mountains. Here, too, are instances 
of what has been aptly termed “‘ river piracy,” where a 
stream by deepening its bed gradually drains an area 
originally belonging to quite a different watercourse, 
which is then partially cut off, diverted, or ‘‘ beheaded.” 
In the Chesapeake and Hudson we have ‘“‘ submerged 
rivers,” which, owing to subsidence of the coast-line, 
are now arms of the sea. This is similar to what has 
taken place on our own East coast; the Thames was 
once a tributary of the Rhine but a subsidence pro- 
duced the North Sea into which both rivers now flow. 

Professor Russell’s explanations are generally clear 
and convincing, though his style is occasionally slip- 
shod. We must protest against his fondness for 
neologisms ; ‘‘corrasion” and ‘‘aggrading” may be 
useful words, but ‘‘distributary” is doubtful and 
**peneplain ” is a barbarous hybrid. 


PERICLES AND APOLLONIUS. 


‘*Shakespeare’s Pericles and Apollonius of Tyre : 
a Study in Comparative Literature.” By Albert H. 
Smyth. Philadelphia. 

Bs: is an excellent monograph on a most interesting 

subject. It did not require the critical acumen of 

Tennyson to make the discovery which, according to 

Dr. Furnivall, Tennyson flattered himself that he was 

the first to make—namely, what portions of ‘‘ Pericles ” 

are to be assigned to Shakespeare. Clear as flaming fire 
on a dark night shine out from the surrounding rubbish 
the scenes which bear the impress of the Master’s hand. 

Whether Shakespeare revised and in revising glorified 

the coarse and vapid mediocrity of Wilkins, and of a 

nameless someone, who stood on a still lower level than 

Wilkins, or whether Wilkins and his nameless coadjutor 

impertinently filled in an uncompleted sketch by 

Shakespeare, must be matter of conjecture. But the 

third, fourth and parts of the fifth acts of this drama, 

namely the portions dealing with the birth and recovery 
of Marina and the recovery of Thaisa, are, as must be 
obvious even to a mere philologist, not only the work of 

Shakespeare but belong to his most precious work. 

‘* Pericles” is founded, as everyone knows, on the story 

of ** Apollonius of Tyre,” but few are aware of the 

important space which that famous romance has filled in 
the literary history of Europe, and of the great influence 
which it has had, during many centuries, both in poetry 
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and in prose fiction. Its origin is lost in antiquity. In 
some form it seems to have preceded the Romance of 
Xenophon of Ephesus. The original Latin text was 
compiled at least.as early as the fifth century. A refer- 
ence to it in the lyrics of Venantius Fortunatus shows 
that it was well known in the sixth century. Its great 
vogue in the twelfth century is attested by William 
Bishop of Tyre and to that era belongs the elaborate 
version of Godfrey of Viterbo given in his ‘‘ Pantheon.” 
Thenit passed into the ‘‘ Gesta Romanorum.” The manu- 
scripts of this romance are we believe far more 
numerous than those of any fiction. Probably no 
country in Europe is without its version. Innumerable 
editions as well in MS. as in print abound in the archives 
and libraries of Germany, Denmark, Hungary, Russia, 
Bohemia, Greece, Sweden, Holland, Italy, Spain, 
France. The only romance extant in Anglo-Saxon is a 
version of this romance. Poems and dramas founded 
on it are numerous in almost all these languages. A very 
curious fragment of an old metrical version belonging 
probably to the fourteenth century was printed by Halli- 
well Phillipps. Gower told the story in the ‘‘ Confessio 
Amantis :” it was then told in prose in a romance printed 
by Wynkynde Wordein1510. ItcameintoShakespeare’s 
hands through a translation by Laurence Twine which 
appeared under the title of “The Patterne of Paineful 
Adventures,” printed in 1576, though he had evidently con- 
sulted Gower. Nor has Shakespeare been the only English 
dramatist who has adapted it for the stage. One of 
the most pleasing of George Lillo’s plays is his 
**Marina.” We heartily recommend Professor Smyth’s 
book to all who are interested in folklore and in what 
may be called literary antiquities. The only fault 
which we have to find with his work is its second title. 
To dignify a special investigation of a question, 
interesting certainly but comparatively unimportant in 
relation to the higher walks of criticism by entitling it 
‘* a study in comparative literature” is to lose sight of 
a distinction which ought always to be made. A study 
in the antiquities and curiosities of literature is not to 
anyone but a pedant a study in “literature.” 


ESSAYISTS IN EDUCATION. 


** What is Secondary Education ? and other short Essays 
on various Aspects of the Problem of Organisation.” 
A Handbook on the National Organisation of 
Education in England. Edited by R. P. Scott. 
London: Rivingtons. 1899. 


A> long ago as 1859 Matthew Arnold advised the 

organisation of our secondary education. Since 
then we have had royal commissions and parliamentary 
Bills. Popular indifference and educational jealousies 
have so far militated against anything being done. The 
present Government have, however, brought in a Bill 
that bids fair to find its place on the Statute Book at 
the end of the Session. It cannot exactly be called a 
great Bill, yet it is undoubtedly one with enormous 
possibilities. How important are the principles on 
which it is based and the possibilities it contains is 
shown by this volume of essays by leading experts in 
secondary education. Many of the writers treat the 
province allotted them from their own particular 
point of view, but they none the less agree ina common 
belief that English secondary education is a national 
affair and requires organisation. 

The place of honour in the book is therefore justly 
given to an essay on organisation which is practically 
a résumé and conclusion of all the other essays. The 
authors show how inaction in England has been largely 
due to the national instinct which moves slowly and 
distrusts broad and sweeping reforms, preferring a 
**line upon line” policy of amending things here a 
little and there a little. Our great economic prosperity 
has also rendered us careless, and it is only in trade 
that we are awakening to the consciousness of that 
ceaseless struggle for existence that goes on between 
nation and nation in every phase and department of 
life, not only economic, but also mental and moral. 
Progress is essential if merely for holding our own. 
As the Red Queen says to Alice in ‘‘ Wonder- 
land:” ‘‘In this country you have to run as hard 
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as you can, to keep your place.” The task of the 
forthcoming Minister of Education will be no easy 
one. He will have to innovate gently, using at 
every step persuasion rather than force. So much is 
there to accomplish that he cannot hope to do more 
than write as it were the first chapter of such a work. 
He will find many lions in his path—the financial 
difficulty, the danger of bureaucracy and the need 
of evolving strong local authorities. A remarkable 
essay by an anonymous writer explains why English 
people disbelieve in education, and shows that the 
only possible form of State-organised education that 
can be successful in England is that which safe- 
—< the rights of conscience for minorities. Mr. 
endall points out that only one per cent. of the popu- 
lation are in secondary schools, even if we include 
children under twelve, against, we believe, some 1o per 
cent. in Germany. Various writers dwell on the 
importance of organisation from the imperialist, com- 


mercial and technical point of view. Mr. Draper. 


writes on the different kinds of technical institutes that 
are needed, and we fancy his article will prove a reve- 
lation to those who still fancy that technical educa- 
tion mainly concerns the working classes. He points 
out that 694 colleges in the United States possess 
fifty-seven millions sterling worth of property and 
contain 122,000 students, more than the boys over 
eleven years of age in all the secondary schools of 
England put together. At Boston alone there is a tech- 
nical institute where the average age of admission is 
nearly nineteen, the course takes four years to complete, 
and the number of pupils amounts to 1,183. It may 
be doubted, adds Mr. Draper, whether all the higher 
technical colleges and schools in England could 
together show such a roll. And yet there are 
still people who prate about the people’s schools 
for the people only, as if the multiplication of 
mediocrity a thousandfold were going to save Eng- 
land. In another essay Mr. Draper insists on the 
need of a broad basis of general instruction for those 
who enter technological colleges. Mr. Sidgwick appre- 
hends that the reform of secondary education will 
increase the number of higher students and induce the 
university to open its doors to a still larger number of 
subjects; among the new arts and sciences Mr. Sidgwick 
would include the training of teachers. Sir Joshua Fitch 
and Principal Withers deal with the relation of primary to 
secondary education. Mr. Withers says that it would 
be a grave mistake to suppose that ‘‘ elementary 
schools will have to be organised as preparatory toa 
course of secondary schools.” At the same time he 
does not desire premature delimitation, but thinks, 
given the right authorities, the matter will come of 
itself. Mr. Graham Balfour, in an amusing and pro- 
foundly true article, compares the present jumble of 
rival departments and authorities to the good old days 
when the Royal Household was run by three separate 
offices of State. The Lord Steward saw to the fuel 
and the laying of the fires and the Lord Chamberlain 
to the lighting of them, while the same pane of glass 
had its two sides cleaned by two different State depart- 
ments. The Charity Commissioners are the Lord Steward, 
and the Education Department the Lord Chamberlain, 
while the réles of the two window-cleaners are filled 
by the School Board and County Council authorities. 
Mr. Tarver severely criticises the appointment of clever 
dons to big headmasterships. It is infinitely worse 
than the appointment of a clever sub-lieutenant to the 
command of a regiment, it can only be compared to 
putting a general in command of a ship; ‘‘ for a suc- 
cessful university tutor need know no more about 
school work than a line officer does about the organi- 
sation of a man of war.” A word of praise is due to 
Dr. Scott for getting together so competent a band of 
writers. The study of this book leaves us in an opti- 
mistic mood. Thanks to the ethical training that 
prevails in our secondary schools, we feel we have got 
the “‘ mother stuff” all right. There is only wanting 
the machinery to organise it. Organisation on the lines 
of this session’s Bill can bring us nothing but good: 
it will not. only help to raise the intellectual level of the 
nation, but will also aid in the further development of 
character, which, as one of the writers well says, 
‘* governs this world and inherits the next.” 
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CURRENT FICTION. 


“‘ The Perils of Josephine.” By Lord Ernest Hamilton. 
London: Fisher Unwin. 1899. , 

“Peter Binney, Undergraduate.” By Archibald 
Marshall. London: James Bowden. 1899. 

“The Hooligan Nights.” By Clarence Rook. London : 
Grant Richards.. 1899. 6s. 


Sport of Gircumstance.” By G. C. Chatterton. 


London: John Long. 1899. 35. 6d. 

“Mrs. Jim Barker,” and ‘‘ Frosts of June.” By V. 
Fetherstonhaugh. London: Chapman and Hall. 
1899. 6s. 

“The Strange Story of Hester Wynne.” By G. 
Colmore. London: Smith, Elder. 1899. 6s. 
Obstinate Parish.” By H. L. Lord (‘‘ Sydney 
Christian”). London: Fisher Unwin. 1899. 6s. 

Lord Ernest Hamilton has chosen very old and dry 
bones for the skeleton of his romance and succeeded in 
making a thoroughly fresh and readable book notwith- 
standing. This generation has learnt to do without 
“a good story ” when it sits down to its novel: it only 
asks that the characters, however commonplace, should 
be convincing, and a novelist may write about the town- 
pump, provided that he show the ‘‘ real water” in it. 
The author of ‘‘ The Perils of Josephine ” boldly makes 
character-drawing merely incidental, and regards pro- 
bability not at all. Infants are changed at nurse, all in 
the good old way. Wicked uncles threaten the lives of 
inconvenient heiress-heroines, who are rescued by dis- 
interested lovers, 4 la Sheridan Lefanu. Josephine’s 
perils would drive the average maiden into a 
lunatic asylum, but Josephine—a thoroughly charm- 
ing young person——-comes out of them and into 
her just dues without the turning of a hair. In 
dull real life, the police would have had something 
to say to her uncle—not to mention the fact that her 
lover would hardly have placidly left her to be mur- 
dered on the night of the fire, after presenting her with 
a revolver of which she did not understand the use. 
However, wildly impossible though the whole thing 
may be, it makes quite good reading, as we have said. 
Lord Ernest has shown that he can dabble prettily in 
more than one style. His puppets move naturally, 
their dialogue is pleasant and never stilted ; and the 
principal person of the book, who tells her own story, 
is a cleverly drawn mixture of clean-mindedness and 
girlish audacity. 

Peter Binney, the undergraduate of Mr. Marshall's 
story, is a successful tradesman who is seized with the late 
desire to enjoy the advantages his busy life has grudged 
him, and therefore goes up to Cambridge with his Etonian 
son ‘‘Lucy.” The situation is full of possibilities. One 
can see half a dozen ways, all more or less obvious, 
and more or less untrue, in which the author might 
entertain his readers with an exhibition of this mis- 
guided father. The particular way which Mr. Marshall 
has chosen is very true and not obvious at all. He 
allows his self-confident and narrow little tradesman to 
be taken in by all the meaner sorts of undergraduate 
foolishness, the pokier sorts of undergraduate rowdyism. 
The middle-aged business man hastens to remove the 
stiffening from his cap, to curtail his gown, to inveigh 
against the ‘‘ progginses,” to correct ‘‘ Peterhouse” to 
**Pothouse.” He is proud to join the less commendable 
among the stupider undergraduates in melancholy 
escapades which are not at all characteristic of Cam- 
bridge, such as kicking another man’s door in, and 
making hay in his rooms. In fact, the line the father 
takes is worse than any his popular and pleasantly con- 
ducted son had ever imagined. Here is such stuff for 
tragical farce as inclines the reader to gratitude, inclines 
him to forgive the thinness of such other matter as from 
time to time engages the author’s attention, and even 
to forget (when the reading is over) something which is 
harder to forgive—namely, a certain commonness of 
‘tone which pervades the book. The author’s conception 
would have gained in distinction, and lost nothing 
of its bitter humour, if he had envisaged it rather more 
seriously. 

If ‘‘ The Hooligan Nights ” lacked nothing more than 
the ‘‘ moral” which Mr. Clarence Rook waives in his 
preface, the refusal to moralise might have told in his 
favour; but the book too often reads as if it had been 
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written without consideration at all—it is not a work of 
reflection. The history of ‘‘ Alf” is not so much a 
picture drawn by a seeing eye as a string of escapades 
—how to trick a countryman of his watch, a publican of 
his cart, a policeman of his suspicions, how a burglar 
contrives to get through the window, or disposes of a 
servant—a collection of artful dodges which are not, for 
the most part, enlightening. 

The author of ‘‘The Sport of Circumstance” is 
possessed by a wholesome fear of whatever little edge 
of a story she might possibly have to tell, and as she has 
nothing beside it to say to her reader, the result is 
pathetic. Somewhere near the beginning she says that 
her heroine once fell in love witha man whose wife was 
in a madhouse. Feeling, perhaps, that readers of 
fiction may have heard this much before, she dismisses 
the story to a safe distance, until at last she plucks up 
courage to murmur hurriedly that it all ended happily. 
She evidently faced her work with respect and con- 
fidence, for she trustingly inscribes chapters, whose 
poverty defies description, with sayings from all sorts of 
deep people and wonderful poems—from Richter, 
Milton, Edward Carpenter, Tieck, and the ‘‘ Vita 
Nuova.” 

Love that goes wrong in Canada, and comes right in 
the end, forms the; theme of Mr. Fetherstonhaugh’s 
two pieces. He shows every desire to keep close to 
his story ; but his story behaves like an unfriendly girl 
who wants to be somewhere else. She cannot refuse 
point blank to go the proposed journey with a com- 
panion so patient and unassuming ; but she just jogs 
on from one point to another, never giving herself in 
the slightest, revealing nothing of her humanity. Mr. 
Fetherstonhaugh behaves very nicely under the circum- 
stances, indeed he does not seem to be aware that she 
is in the least unfriendly. Perhaps it is this that makes 
her sulky. 

The author of ‘‘ Hester Wynne” has a distinct gift 
for reproducing horrible sensations, and so long as she 
is engaged with the haunting, intangible presence 
which drives her nervous heroine to the verge of 
madness, she can make her reader thoroughly uncom- 
fortable. Unfortunately the presence turns out to be a 
man who wishes to possess himself of a locket, which 
locket contains the clue to some tiresome jewels, and 
therewith all the carefully built structure of horrors falls 
to the ground. 

‘* Sydney Christian” is a not uninteresting figure in 
minor fiction, for, with the style and general artistic 
outfit of a novelette writer, he habitually aims at the 
delineation of characters which belong to a more solid 
form of fiction. A differently gifted author might have 
attempted something considerable on the subject of an 
inhuman creature who, to gain no personal end, reck- 
lessly abuses the personal influence he has over women. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


The re-issue of the Oxford English Dictionary (Clarendon 
Press, July 1899, No. 1, 3s. 6d.) in monthly parts at a cheap 
rate is an enterprise worthy of the University ; and the execu- 
tion leaves nothing to be desired. At length, there is a chance 
of the average educated man possessing a really good English 
lexicon. 


“ Slav or Saxon.” By W. D. Foulke. London and New York : 
Putnam’s Sons. 


Mr. Foulke paints in lurid hues the advance of the Muscovite 
and foresees the only chance for the threatened liberties of 
mankind to be in an alliance between England and the United 
States. We have no liking for Russian methods, but there is 
such a thing as painting the devil too black. It would be diffi- 
cult to prove that the absorption of the tribes of Central Asia 
by Russia has not been for their benefit. It is also only fair 
to remember that in the case gf all nations which are impelled 
by the irresistible force of expansion, which is the case both of 
Russia and England, statesmen are forced onwards much 
further than they originally intended going. Mr. Foulke quite 
ignores the feet of clay on which the Russian Colossus stands. 
Great wars require a sound monetary basis, which it lacks. 
The more Russia’s industries and trade are developed the more 
in case of war she will be open to attack, and the same remark 
applies to her acquisition of coast-line. As to an Anglo- 
American entente, we have always gravely distrusted the too 
purely business instincts of American politicians ; so long as 
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they consider “ cuteness” a sign of statesmanship no wise man 
on this side of the Atlantic will look beyond the interests of the 
moment. 


“La Renaissance Catholique en Angleterre au XIX° siécle.” 
Par Paul Thureau-Dangin. Paris: Librairie Plon. 1899. 


The author writes from the standpoint of a sympathetic 
observer. He is an orthodox Roman Catholic and holds that 
the true goal and ultimate destination of the Oxford Movement 
will be absorption in the Roman Church. He has been well 
coached and has read the best books on his subject, but he 
underrates the force and he misconceives the c cter of 
Anglicanism. The introduction includes a description of 
Ritualist worship and doctrine which will freeze the blood 
of Lady Wimborne. Like most religious foreigners who are 
not Protestants the author has evidently seen the Church of 
England under the auspices of men who have been more 
anxious to convince him of the “Catholicity” of their Church 
than to inform him accurately as to its actual character. 


“An Introduction to Carbon Compounds.” By R. H. Adie. 
University Tutorial Series. London: Clive. 1899. 


There are merits in this little book which are not always to 
be found in other volumes of the series. A fairly large number 
of laboratory experiments are suggested and the aid of a teacher 
advised. The arrangements are clear and systematic, the most 
important points receive due weight, and references to common 
substances and those known to inorganic chemistry are fre- 
quent, a practice that other text-books on organic chemistry 
might copy. Clearness has however been sacrificed to con- 
densation. There is too much “ pemmican” science about it 
for the beginner. Thus it is a severe trial to be introduced in 
62 short pages to the separate conceptions, none too clear to 
anyone at present, of the ethylene, acetylene and benzene mole- 
cules. Explanations are often too hasty to be clear. The 
examination syllabus seems to be a great enemy to the historic 
method. Were it not for a sporadic mention or two of certain 
discoveries, the beginner might well imagine that chemistry 
had come into the world “toute faite” as the French say. 


“ Modern Mysticism, and Other Essays.” By Francis Grierson. 
London : George Allen. 1899. 

A pretentious little book by an unknown writer handicapped 
with a fulsome preface sheltered behind the yet deeper incognito 
of initials: such is “ Modern Mysticism, and Other Essays.” 
Our-critical faculties are whetted by an assertion that Mr. 
Grierson’s work “vibrates with inspirational life, and was, 
in fact, pronounced extempore while the author was walk- 
ing about the room, the words having been taken down by a 
friend present who was a proficient shorthand writer.” Here 
too we find Maurice Maeterlinck writing to the author, 
“Vous avez écrit tant de choses que j’aurais révé d’écrire,” to 
which, after finding quotations from Maurice Maeterlinck 
among the Essays, we might reply, with Mr. Whistler, “ You 
will!” The chief, if not the only, merit of the essays is that 
they are exceedingly brief, and we are inclined to believe that 
Mr. Grierson’s style will repay cultivation. But brevity alone 
does not suffice for the procreation of wit, nor does style atone 
for utteremptiness. We find a juvenile affectation of experience, 
but the reader will often search in vain for any semblance of 
intelligent meaning. ‘“ Modern melancholy,” we read, “has, 
before anything else, its gesture. And gesture is the most 
congruent expression of the soul, and therefore the most 
apparent.” When Mr. Grierson shall have grown up, he will 
do penance for such stuff as this. Meanwhile we advise him 
to study a dictionary before resuming his walks about “the 
room” and his trespasses upon the good nature of his friend, 
the proficient shorthand writer. 

“A Short History of Astronomy.” By Arthur Berry. University 
Extension Manuals. London: Murray. 

Astronomy, the oldest of all the sciences, is at present 
somewhat neglected in our ordinary systems of education. 
Nevertheless some of the greatest discoveries and widest 

eneralisations of the human intellect have been made in the 
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giving educational training, rather than exhaustive information, 
but it is none the less certain that future astronomers are likely 
to pay more attention to these later developments than to the 
crude theories and guesses of our forefathers, which he has set 
forth at length. 


“With Zola in England” (London: Chatto and Windus) is. 
Mr. E. A. Vizetelly’s story of the novelist’s exile, which has 
already been published in the columns of an evening news- 
paper.—Colonel Roosevelt’s story of “The Rough Riders” 
(London : Kegan Paul) is also reproduced from popular pages. 
The rough riders did good work in Cuba.—With “‘ The Oregon 
Trail” (London: Macmillan) appears the twelfth and last 
volume of the delightful “ New Library Edition” of Francis 
Parkman’s works.—In “ Local Government and State Aid” 
(London : Swan Sonnenschein) Mr. S. J. Chapman reproduces 
the essay on the relations of local and imperial finance which 
won the Warburton Trust prize at Owens College, Manchester. 
The subject is one on which the public needs enlightenment.— 
Mr. Madison C. Peters’ modest aim in “Justice to the Jew” 
(London and New York : F. Tennyson Neely) is to “ essentially 
modify the views which the Gentile world holds with regard to 
Ce genren of the Jew.” But then Mr. Madison C. Peters is a 
modest man. He opens his book with a portrait of himself.— 
“Thucydides, Selections from Book VII. : Athenian Disaster 
in Sicily,” edited by E. C. Marchant (London : Macmillan), 
belongs to the Elementary Classics series. Mr. Marchant deals 
in easy style with the struggle between Athens and Syracuse, and 
supplies incidentally a list of problems which may “form the basis 
of papers or of an interesting and profitable ‘ viva voce’ lesson in 
Greek syntax.”——“ The Arithmetic of Electrical Measurements,” 
by W. R. P. Hobbs (London : Murby), is in its seventh edition. 
The main difference between the present and the first edition 
is in Chapter XII. which has had to be re-written owing to the 
progress in electric lighting.—“ Bible Stories” (New Testament), 
edited by Richard G. Moulton (London: Macmillan), is a 
companion volume to the Old Testament Stories, the object 
of both being to present the biblical narrative in a concise and 
simple form, chiefly for children, but with notes and introduc- 
tions which may appeal to older readers.—In “ An Elementary 
Course of Mathematics” (London: Macmillan) Messrs H. S, 
Hall and F. H. Stevens seek to provide a short and an in- 
expensive course of arithmetic, algebra, and Euclid specially 
adapted to the needs of a large and increasing class of 
students.—“In Relief of Doubt,” by the Rev. R. E. Welsh 
(London : Bowden), has reached its second edition, to which 
the Bishop of Stepney writes an introductory note. 


For This Week’s Books see page 116. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return, or to enter into 
correspondence as to, rejected communications ; and to this rule 
we can make no exception. 

Communications for the Financial Article should be sent to 16 Angel 
Court, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 

The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 


United Kingdom. Abroad. 

& & 

One Year ... 8 oe @ 
Half Year ... or 2 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 
In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be in- 
formed immediately. 
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carefully arranged, complete as far as it extends, very accurate . 
/ in detail, and written in a style as clear and simple as the 
" subject permits. Up to comparatively recent times, the history 
of astronomy was little more than a history of great astro- 
nomers, and Mr. Berry has therefore wisely given a biographical 
form to the larger portion of his work. It is a curious fact, 
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of the spectroscope and photographic camera, but he practically 
shirks giving a full description of the results attained. He 
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THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE WORLD. 


YORKSHIRE 
RELISH 


Makes the Plainest Viands Palatable, and the Daintiest Dishes more Delicious. 


ENRICHES SOUPS, STEWS, CHOPS, STEAKS, FISH, de. 
Sold in Bottles, 6d., 1s,, and Qs.-each. 


Beware of Substitutions, 
SOLE PROPRIETORS— 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO., LEEDS. 


Made from only the Finest 
Selected Apples. 


POMRIL 


A 


POMRIL is Pure 5 wr Juice only, and is unfermented. Clear 

and Sparkling, and never has any sediment. Contains no added sugar, 
and acts most beneficially on the kidneys. Free from all metallic 
contact. It is the Purest, Most Wholesome, and therefore the Finest 
Drink ever offered to the Public. 


Obtainable of all We Merchants, Grocers, Stores, &c. Send Three Penny Stamps 
for Sample Bottle to the Manufacturers : 


POMRIL LIMITED, 100 Elliott Street, GLASGOW. 


RERTEX THECELLULAR ULAR 
AERTEX CLOTHING ©O’S CELLULAR 
AERTEX ORIGINAL CELLULAR 


SHIRTS, UNDERWEAR, PYJAMAS, LINGERIE. 


Please notice the Registered Trade Mark, an Oval with the word AERTEX in the 
centre, attached to each garment. Qnly the original Cellular bears this label. 
Illustrated Price List of full range of Cellular Goods for men, women, and children, 
with names of 500 Country Agents, sent post free on application. 
OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 

417 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ROBERT sort, ut. 14 and 15 POULTRY, E.C. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, SUEZ, and COLOMBO. 


GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
Managers: { LNDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. } Fenchurch Avene London. 


For tha Som 5 E.C., or to 
16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S. W. 


MEDOC.—VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine. 
The quality of this wine will be found equal to wine usually 14/6 3/3 
sold at much higher prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


SUPERIOR DINNER WINE old in bottle. On com- 
n it will be found very superior to wine usually sold at 
er prices. The appreciation this wine meets with from 
the constantly mod the Poovteses of customers it procures 
us in London and the vinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine. 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 


17/6 9/9 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Paid to 
any Railway Station, including Cases and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in Great Britain to 
equal them in value. 


We regret the increased duty compels advance of 6d. per doz. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER : 20 MARKET STREET. 


WALSINGHAM HOUSE HOTEL 
AND RESTAURANT. 


LUNCHEONS, 4s. 6d. 
DINNERS PRIX FIXE AND A LA CARTE, 
SUPPERS, 4s. 6d. 


The Orchestra Plays during Dinners and Suppers. 


SAVOY HOTEL, 
OVERLOOKING RIVER AND EMBANKMENT GARDENS. 
By Day the most Beautiful Garden aS River View in Europe. By Night a Fairy 
ene. 


SAVOY RESTAURANT OF GASTRONOMIC FAME. 


Unper THE DiRECTION OF THE FAMOUS Mafrre “ Joserx." 
The Orchestra plays during Dinner and Supper. 


CLARIDGE’S HOTEL, 
BROOK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 


In the centre of Fashionable London. The old Royal Hostelry resuscitated. 
The Orchestra plays during Luncheon and Dinner. 


CHARMING SUITES OF ROOMS OF ALL SIZES. 


BRITISH EQUITABLE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
QUEEN STREET PLACE, LONDON, E.C. 


-.. Form of Policy recently adopted by the Com- 
WORLD-WIDE s free from  Pestrietions as to Foreign Travel 


conditions. 
UNCONDITIONAL Whole Life Policies made payable in Lifetime without 
POLICIES. extra Premium by application of Profits. 
IMMEDIATE PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. 
SEPARATE USE POLICIES. 


ACCUMULATED FUND, £1,718,604. PAID IN CLAIMS, £2,323,052. 
JOHN WILKINSON FAIREY, Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED FUNDS. £383,000,000. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 


FIRE. Est. 1803.—1 Old Broad Street, E.C.; 22 Pall Mall, S.W.; and 47 
Chancery Lane, W.C. Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total 


Funds over %t,500,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope.) 
Head Office, t's Lane pombaed S London, E.C., and 


Copia Goth Tone, 4,959,100 
Paid-up Capital 4, 239,700 
Reserve Fund 144,820 
This Bank grants drafts on, and ion of business 


with, the principal towns in Ca Colon Natal, 6 Sou — ic, Orange 
Free State, and East Africa. "telegraphic remittances made. 
for fixed periods. Terms on application. 


received fi 
J. CHUMLEY, London Manager. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 
LEICESTER SQUARE. 
EVERY EVENING, NEW BALLET: ROUND THE TOWN AGAIN. 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


EPPS’S 
COCOA ESSENCE 


A THIN Cocoa, 
The choicest the natural on being subjected 
hydraulic pressure, ‘orth their excess of oi ving for use a finely-flavoured 


powder, a product w when with boiling water, has 


tea, of which it is now, with neficially the pi 
eeded ou ly 


le, being a gentle nerve stimu energy 
pg BE Sold only in led tins. If unable to obtain it of your 


JAMES EPPS AND CO., LTD., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Fra Girolamo Savonarola : a Biographical Study nny on Contempo- 
rary Documents (Herbert Lucas). Sands. 75. 6d. 
Essays on Robert Browning (Marion Little). Sonnenschein. 3s. 6d. 


CLASSICS. 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. (Edited by a Committee of the 
Classical Instructors of Harvard University. Vol. [X.). Boston : 
Ginn and Co. 6s. 


FICTION. 


Sarolta’s Verdict : a Romance (E. Yolland). White. 6s. 

The Mystery of Monkswood (Mrs. Lodge). Digby, Long. 6s. 

A Monk of Ceuta (E. Phillips Oppenheim). Ward, Lock. 335. 6d. 

Loyalty George (Mrs. Parr. Second edition). Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 

‘The Crime in the Wood (T. W. Speight). John Long. 3s. 6a. 

Men’s Tragedies (R. V. Risley). New York: The Macmillan Co. 
6s. 


Dorothy Fox (Louisa Parr. Reprinted). Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 

The Two Guardians, or Home in This World (Charlotte M. Yonge. 
Second edition). Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 

Some Unoffending Prisoners (John Fulford). Jarrold. 6s. 

Mrs. Knollys and other Stories (F. J. Stimson). Downey. 53s. 

The Heart of Toil (Octave Thanet). Downey. 55. 

Angels Unawares (E. Blackmore). Digby, Long. 6s. 

The Old Mare’s Foal (Nat Gould). Routledge., 

One of the Best (Seymour Hicks. Founded on the Drama by Seymour 
Hicks and George Edwardes). Routledge. 

Eric ; or Little by Little: a Tale of Roslyn. hoo! (Frederic W. 
Farrar). Black. A 


History. 


Popular County Histories: a History of Oxfordshire (J. Meade 
Falkner). Elliot Stock. 7s. 6a. 


Law. 
Compulsory Licences under the Patents Acts (J. W. Gordon). 
Stevens. 
ScHOOL Books. 


A Manual of Essay-writing (J. H. Fowler). Black. 25. 6d. 

Vergil : Aineid. Book VI. (The University Tutorial Series. Second 
edition). Clive. 

The Age of Drake (‘* Sea-Dog ” Readers. Edited by L. W. Lyde). 
Black. Is. net. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Manual of Human Physiology (Leonard Hill). Arnold. 6s. 


TRAVEL. 


The Oregon Trail: Sketches of Prairie and Rocky Mountain Life 
(Francis Parkman). Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 


VERSE. 

Nero ; or the Trials, Battles, &c. of the Sixth Emperor of Rome in 
Darkest Hades (In Blank Verse. Horatio Hunt; revised and 
complete in Nine Books). Downey. 

Idyls of Killowen : a Soggarth’s Secular Verses (The Rev. Matthew 
Russell), Bowden. 35. 6d. 

Lakhmi: The Rajput’s Bride: a Tale of Gujarat in Western India 
(Alexander Rogers). Burleigh. 35. 6¢. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
The Rough Riders (Theodore Roosevelt). Kegan Paul. 9s. 
The Raven, = Pit and the Pendulum (Edgar Allan Poe). Smithers. 


7s. 6d. n 

With Zola in “England : a oe! of Exile (Ernest Alfred Vizetelly). 
Chatto and Windus. 3s. 6d. 

Otia Merseiana : the Publication of the Arts Faculty of yen | 
College, Liverpool (Vol. I.). London: Wohlleben. 7s. 6d, 
net. 

A Sentimental Journey through France and Italy (Laurence Sterne. 
Temple edition). Dent. 15s. 6a. 

An Ideal Husband (By the Author of “* Lady Windermere’s Fan”). 
Smithers. 7s. 6d. net. 

Justice to the Jew: the Story of what He has done for the World 
(Madison C. Peters). Tennyson Neely. 6s. 

Oriental Translation Fund, New an IV.: The Chronicles of 
Jerahmeel ; or, the Hebrew Bible Historiale (Translated for the 
first time from a unique MS. in the Bodleian Library by M. 
Gaster). Royal Asiatic Society. 

The Sacred Vestments (The Rev. T. H. Passmore). Sampson Low. 

The Gulistan, being the Rose-Garden of Shaikh Sa’di (Translated 
from the Persian in Prose and Verse by Sir Edwin Arnold). 
Burleigh. 35. 6d. net. 

Low’s Handbook of the Charities of London (Edited by H. R. Dum- 
ville. Sixty-first Year, 1897-98). Sampson Low. ts. 6d. 

The Sonnets of William Wordsworth (Temple Classics). Dent. 
Is. 

Hesperides ; or the Works both Human and Divine of Robert Herrick 
(2 vols.). Dent. 1s. 6d. each. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR JULY :—Revue des Deux Mondes, 
(15 Juillet), * ; The Edinburgh Review, 6s. ; The Educational 
Review, 4d.; The English Historical Review, 5s.; The Dome, Is.; 
The Theosophical Review, 1s; Lippincott’s ; The School World, 
6d.: The Jewish Quarterly Review, 3s. 6d.; The Church 
Is. 6d@.; The Law Quart eview, 55.; The Quarterly, 6s. ; 
‘The Ludgate, 6d. ¥ 
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No. XCVI. JULY 1899. Price 6s 


THE 


CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


THE “HEARING” AT LAMBETH ON INCENSE. 

THE NEW DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. Vot. II. 
PASTOR'S HISTORY OF THE POPES. 

AN AMERICAN VIEW. OF THE POST-APOSTOLIC AGE. 
SPIRITUAL LETTERS OF DR. PUSEY. 

THE HIDDEN HISTORY OF THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. 
EVOLUTIONIST AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

THE LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF THE REFORMATION, 

THE THREE CREEDS. 

THE EPISCOPATE OF BISHOP CHARLES WORDSWORTH. 
THE BISHOP OF OXFORD'S CHARGE. 

SHORT NOTICES. 


London: SPOTTISWOODE & CO., New-street Square. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO, 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, AND PUBLISHERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUVYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 
onthly Catal, 5 Specimen Number post fr: 

LIBRARIES MOURCHAS ED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED 
AND ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: BookMEN, Lonpon.” Code : UnicopE. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and of AND. West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24 BEDFORD STREET, DON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PURLIC to the excellent facilities pre- 
sented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most favourable 
terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLI ‘ATIONS, and for ALL 
AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE sent on application. 


THE BEDGEBURY PAPERS. 

Notice of an interesting Sale by Auction of a selection of Letters, Autographs, and 
Documents of a literary and historical character, found in the muniment chests 
removed from Bedgebury Mansion House, consequent on the disposal of the 
estate by Mr. Philip Beresford Peresford Hope. 


M ESSRS. E. and H. LUMLEY beg to announce 

they will hold a SALE by AUCTION, at their Rooms, in St. James's 
House, 22 St. James’s Street, on Friday, 4th August next, at Two o'clock precisely, 
of a quantity of valuable and _ interesting LITERARY and HISTORICA 
PAPERS, including unpublished letter of the Duke of Wellington, and other 
Generals of the Peninsular War. Similarly valuable letters from Cabinet Ministers 
and other political personages, and from Thackeray, Crabbe, Rogers, Victor Hugo; 
Sir Walter Scott, and others. Letters of Lord Palmerston, Geo. Cannin; 
Castlereagh, the Earl of Beaconsfield, W. E. Gladstone, Jefferson Davis, Sans 

ee, and many other distinguished persons in the political, clerical, literary, and 

social ranks of a period early in the century to 1880, with some Royal Documents 
and Autographs of George lL, George IV., William IV., and Queen Victoria. To 
be viewed two days before the sale. The catalogue of Messrs. LUMLEYS the 
Auctioneers, of St. James’s House, 22 St. James's Street, ° 


OYAL SOCIETY for the PREVENTION of 
CRUELTY to ANIMALS. 

Owing to the poe s operations the statutes made for the protection of animals 
have been enacted and enforced. It is an educational and punitive agency. It dis- 
seminates in schools, and among — having the care off dams cates animals, upwards 
of one hundred different kinds of journals, leaflets, Ys me ee oy and small books, all 
of bye are designed to teach the proper treatment of domestic animals, and the duty 

rofitableness of kindness to them. By its officers, who are engaged imall parts of 
Engkind, it cautions or punishes persons guilty of offences. Thus, while its primary 
object is the protection of creatures which minister to man’s wants, it is obvious that 
in no small degree it seeks to elevate human nature. 

Persons who desire to be made acquainted with further particulars, showing the 
persuasive and educational measures or punitive proceedings taken by the Society 
to prevent cruelty to animals, should apply to the Secretary or to all booksellers for 
its monthly illustrated journals, ‘‘ The Animal World,” price 2d., and ‘‘ The B 
of Mercy,” price $d. ; also to the Secretary for its annual report, price rs. for non- 
members ; also for books, pamphlets, leaflets, and other literature published by the 
Society, a catalogue of which may had gratis; also for copies of its monthly 
return of convictions, or also its cautionary placards, which will be sent tis to 
applicants who offer to distribute them usefully. Address, No. os) a treet. 

PMONTHLY RETURN OF CONVICTIONS (not includi 
or by kindred societies) obtained during the month 15, 1899, 
as follows :— 


horses and donkeys in an unfit state 334 
we be c. horses, donkeys, cattle, dogs, cats, &C. .....4...00eee00 97 
Travel ling horses (unharnessed) and sheep when lame ..........000+ 15 
Overdriving and overloading horses 
Overstocking cows’ udder................. I . 
ae cattle and sheep in impro; 4 
Causing fowls to fight I 
Wounding fowls by tying legs too tightly ... 2 
Wounding rabbits 4 setting dogs to worry I 
Shooting, &c., wild birds during close season 32 
ers causing 189 
Assaulting inspector I 
During 1899 up to last return = 
Total for the present YEAT osseeseseseneerenenenentenenes 4471 
Thirty-five offenders oe committed to prison (full costs old by the Society), 
655 offenders paid penalties (penalties are not received By the Societ 


The above return is [eeapeation of the assistance rendered to the police & in cases not 
iring the personal attendance of our officers. 
a Committee invite the co-operation and support of the public. Besides day- 
duty, relays of officers watch all-night traffic » the ae of London. Printed 
suggestions may be had on application to the unde! —— 
“ANO ONYMOUS COMPLAINTS OF CRUELTY ARE NOT ACTED ON. 
The of correspondents are not when letters are marked Private.” 
es and Post Orders should able to the Secretary, to whom all 
letters Should be addressed. The is GREATLY NEED of FUNDS. 


‘OLAM, Secretary. 

105 Jermyn Street, London. 

The above return is published (1) to inform the ov of the nature and extent 
of acts of cruelty to animals discovered by the Society in England and Wales ; (2) to 
show the Society’s efforts to suppress that cruelty by statutory law ; (3) to prompt 
the police and constabulary to i gr the Statutes in ames offences ; an pine da to 
make the Jaw known and respect: dd to warn cruelly di persons aga 

g it. Officers are not permitted to lay i 
on written evidence. 


— 
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22 July, 1899 


BONANZA, DIM. 


FIFTH ANNUAL BALANCE SHEET, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING APRIL 30, 1899. 


The Saturday Review. 


LIABILITIES. REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, MAY i898 to 
To Capital Account— 
200,000Shares of reach H200,000 @ APRIL 1899. 
Sundry Creditors ooo eco ooo oo 11,256 0 On a Basis of 64,041 Tons Milled. 
Sundry Shareholders— EXPENDITURE. 
0. 4 ove 400 00 Mining ooo one oon 100 19 11 8. 
45° Millin a ase 14,724 16 9 4 7°38 
Dividend No. 5— », Cyaniding, Sands oo 13,678 8 8 © 4 3°259 
eral Expenses .. 4544 ° 
Audit Fees wa: ° 
4370,226 3 9 Transfer Office, Cables, Re. 447 11 5 
London and Paris Agencies ... 1,195 © 
“ced Stationery and Printing 566 19 4 
m Licences, proportion o' I 
Depeeciation. » Machinery Expenditure— 
» Permanent Works, ‘Shafts coo }§60412,445 4 4 £1,245 4 4 11,200 0 O Electric Power Plant ... 70 14 0 “ 
” 
7 Boilers $339,157 11 11 £5 11'005 : 
er Engine eco "307 10 73 10 © 
Electric Lighting ... 752 0 0 150 0 REVENUE, 
Hauling Engine wo se gI0 0 o 142 0 0 By Mill Gold— Per Ton, 
= Gold realised 46,133'116 £194,422 7 5 
Tools” 1,213 0 243 0 © 5+139°653 
13,385 © 2,677 0 o £216,008 17 5 £3 7 5°496 
Rock Dri Plan 1,190 0 238 0 0 Cyanide Gola— 51,272°769 
Fen Gold in transit“, = re 
Slimes Plant 3,260 10 3 632 10 3 7 
Chimney Stacks 142 10 © 28 10 o 11463 
ensor ia ie 748 2 149 2 
New Hauling Engine bo 2,028 19 4 19 43815 6 0 0 1644 
Mechanical Haulage ... ... 85314 9 17014 9 + Interest— 
Interest for year .., oe ove 1,214 5 2 © © 4'550 
52,931 12 10 12 10 
41,620 0 0 £339,157 1111 £5 11°005 
Assay Room ooo pom 521 ° 21 ° 
Assay and Smelter 8,782 ° ses ° Ba Chairman. 
Buildings sie eos Bor 8 6 1,361 8 6 R. E. JAY, i 
Compound + 1,303 10 0 260 10 © 
Crusher Extension 575, °° 115 3 0 Examined and found correct. 
Dryin; ouse ... 146 0 
Head-gear Extension ... 7470 0 °° } Auditors, 
Kaffir Hospital 84 0 1700 SAA, 
New Engine House 1,182 0 © °° Johannesharg, goth May, 
Shop truction 787 0 1537 9 
190 10 © 38 10 © 
Com Manager's House ... 
m a | PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR YEAR 
14,429 0 6 3,958 4 6 ENDED 30th APRIL, 1899. 
20470 36 Tod iation— 
»» Live Stock and Vehicles... 265 0 o 53 0 0 212 0 0 ermanent Works, Shaft ... 41,245 4 4 
3 Office Furniture ... 184 15 6 3615 6 148 0 Development .. 3,106 10 § 
Investments— Machinery and Plant 11,31I 12 10 
Chamber of Mines... 100 © 3958 4 6 
Rand Native Labour Association 41 0 0 qo 0 0 ior Office ic 3 Pe $ 
Slimes Dams 314 09 3144 0 0 Investments ... qo 00 
pe Claim Licences, Paid but not due 8% 0 oO Slimes Dams... ... 3140 0 
»» Kaffir Passes 77 12 420,065 7 7 
Sundry Debtors, as per list Ses 1,698 13 3 wai 
” ‘ive cent. on net 
Stores 45154 9 7 December, 
Cash— 1899, due to z. 
H. Eckstein & Co., London 83,150 19 vernment 4:225 12 6 4,225 12 6 : 
B,60r 6 » Dividends— 
Johannesburg 18,601 6 9 No. 40f ros. perShare .., 100,000 o 
2,928 9 4 No. 50f 11s. perShare .., 110,000 0 
At Standard Bank... ane 210 211 210,000 o © 
: 104,890 18 rr 4234,29t 0 1 
Gold in Transit ... 42,558 14 0 48,520 3 8 
147,479 12 15 £282,811 3 9 
370,226 3 9 
£51,667 
one 51 14 10 
E. BIRKENRUTH, Di Balance of Account .., 231,143 8 
R. E. JAY, Secretary, £282,811 3 9 
We hereby certify that we have examined and compared the Books and 
Vouchers of the Bonanza, Ltd., and that the above Balance Sheet is a true and ae ee 'M, Directors —- 
correct Statement of the Company’s affairs as at 30th April, 1899. R. E. ; s 
~ CHAS. L. REDWOOD, Examined and found correct. 
JNO. MOON, F.S.A.A. Eng. } Auditors. CHAS. WOOD, } Auditors. 
JNO. MOON” Eng., 
Johannesburg, 30th May, 1899. Johannesburg, 30th May, 1899. 
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RAND MINES, LIMITED. 


NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a Special General Meeting of Shareholders in the above-named Company 18 
will be held in the Board Room, Exploration Buildings, Johannesburg, on Thursday, the 24th day of August, 


1899, at 11 o’clock in the forenoon, for the purpose of considering the advisability of, and, if thought fit, resolving, 


to authorise the Directors to subdivide the then existing Shares of one pound (£1) each, into an equivalent = 
number of Shares of the nominal value of five shillings (5s.) each, and for that purpose to pass the necessary res 
alterations in the Company’s Articles of’ Association ; and, further, of considering certain other proposed altera- M 
tions and additions to the Articles of Association, or any amendments thereof, particulars of all of which for 
alterations and additions are embodied in -a printed draft of the proposed amended Articles of Association of the Pa 

Company, which lies for the inspection of Shareholders at the Head Office of the Company, Eckstein’s Buildings, 
Johannesburg ; at the London Office of the Company, 120 Bishopsgate Street, Within, E.C. ; and at the Paris inc 
Office of the Company, La Banque Francaise de I’Afrique du Sud, 9 Rue Boudreau ; and a copy of which will be - 
forwarded to all Shareholders. _ a 

The Transfer Books will be closed from the 24th day of August to the 3oth day of August, 1899, both days 
inclusive. 
Ar 
as 

Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer wishing to be represented at the Meeting must deposit their Share 

Warrants at the places and within the times following :— 
(a) At the Head Office of the Company, in Johannesburg, at least 24 hours before the time appointed for in 
the holding of the Meeting. 

(4) At the London Office of the Company, 120 Bishopsgate Street,|Within, E.C., at least thirty days before bs 


the date appointed for the holding of the Meeting. 


(c) At the Paris Office of the Company, La Banque Francaise de l’Afrique du Sud, § Rue Boudreau, at least 
30 days before the date appointed for the holding of the Meeting. rth pet 


By order of the Board, 
F. RALEIGH, 
Secretary. 
Heap Office, 


* Johannesburg, 17th June, 1899. 
11 
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MINES, LIMITED. 


NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS. 


ore IS HEREBY GIVEN that a Special General Meeting of Shareholders in the above-named Company 
will be held in the Board Room, Exploration Buildings, Johannesburg, on Thursday, the 17th day of August, 


1899, at 11 o’clock in the forenoon, for the purposes following, namely :— 


FIRSTLY, taking into consideration and ratifying or adopting, with or without any modifications which may 
be agreed to, a provisional agreement made between the PROPRIETORS’ RESERVE, LIMITED, on the one 
part, and this Company, whereby it is proposed that the Company is to acquire the whole of the interest and rights 
reserved to, and to secure the cancellation of all limitations and restrictions in favour of, the Vendor, under the 
Memorandum of Agreement, dated 17th February, 1893, attached to the Articles of Association of the Company, 
for and in consideration of which this Company shall issue to the PROPRIETORS’ RESERVE, LIMITED, 
110,903 Shares in the Company, fully paid, of £1 each in nominal value. 


SECONDLY, should the provisional agreement be confirmed, in order to carry it into effect, to pass resolutions 
increasing the nominal capital of the Company from £400,000 to £490,000, by the creation of g0,000 new Shares 
of the nominal value of £1 each, whereof 1,011 shall be held in reserve for future issue by the Directors, and the 
remaining 88,989 new Shares shall, together with 21,914 Shares in the existing Reserve Capital of the Company, 
be issued at par as fully paid up, to the said PROPRIETORS’ RESERVE, LIMITED. 


THIRDLY, to authorise and empower the Directors to cause Supplementary Articles of Association 
embodying the said increase of Capital to be drawn up, executed, and registered, as by law and the Company’s 
Articles of Association required, and to provide therein that the said Supplementary Articles shall come into force 


as from the date of registration thereof. 
To authorise the Directors to carry out the said agreement, 


The Transfer Books will be closed from the 17th day of August, to the 2oth day of August, 1899, both days 


inclusive. 


Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer wishing to be represented at the Meeting must deposit their Share 


Warrants at the places and within the times following :— 


(a) At the Head Office of the Company, in Johannesburg, at least 24 hours before the time appointed for 
the holding of the Meeting. 

() At the London Office of the Company, 120 Bishopsgate Street, Within, E.C., at least 30 days before the 
date appointed for the holding of the Meeting. 


{c) At the Paris Office of the Company, La Banque Frangaise de l’Afrique du Sud, 9 Rue Boudreau, at least 
30 days before the date appointed for the holding of the Meeting. 
By order of the Board. 
F. RALEIGH, 


Secretary. 
Heap Ofrice, EcxsTern’s BuiLpincs, 


Johannesburg, 17th June, 1899. 
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The Application List opened on Friday, the 2ist July, and will close on Tuesday, the 25th July. 


ELECTRIC RESISTANCE AND HEATING CO., LIM. 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE COMPANIES AcTs, 1862 To 1898. 


SHARE CAPITAL - 


£120,000, 


In 120,000 Shares of £1 each, of which 35,000 are taken as fully paid in part payment for the patents. 


Issue of 85,000 Shares of £1 each, at par, payable—2s. 6d. on application, 2s. 6d. on allotment, and the 
balance in instalments of 5s. each at intervals of one month from allotment. © 


DIRECTORS. 
OYRIL WANKLYN, Belgrave Mansions, 8.W. (Chairman). 
Sm JAMES PENDER, BaRt., — = 2 Mount Street, Berkeley Square. 
Lt.-Con. W. T. ELLIS, Director of the Welsbach Gas Light Company, 


Ltd. 
Carr. E. IRONSIDE BAX, General Manager of the Westminster Electric Supply 


ion, Ltd. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER. 
JAMES SWINBURNE, M.LC.E., Vice-President of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers, London. 


BANKERS. 
ROBARTS, LUBBOCK & Co., 15 Lombard Street, E.0. 
BROKERS. 
LEONARD CLOW & Co., 22 Austin Friars, E.C., and Stock Exchange, E.C. 
SOLICITORS. 
FRANCIS @sJOHNSON, 19 Great Winchester Street, E.C. 
AUDITORS. 
JOHN ANNAN, DEXTER «& Oo,, 54 & 55 Coleman Street, E.C. 
SECRETARY. 
WILLIAM CHAPLIN, 
OFFICES. 
130 DASHWOOD HOUSE, NEW BROAD STREET, E.O. 
PROSPECTUS. 


This Company is formed to acquire the Patent Rights for a new Electrical 
Resistance for all countries with the exception of Austria-Hungary and the Balkan 
States, to resell, manufacture and grant licenses, and for the other purposes 
mentioned in the Memorandum of Association. 

Patents have been granted to Messrs, Vogt, Weiner, Bachmann, Dr. Kirchner, Dr. 
Jérg and Kinig, or to Adolf Vogt, for Great Britain, Belgium, Egypt, Finland, France, 
Italy, Spain and Switzerland, and to the Company for Lux: 

Applications for — have been made in Germany, Denmark, ‘Sweden, Norway, 
Russia, and the United States of America, 

Patents are also being applied for in the following countries oe Brazil, 
Canada, Cape, Chili, Hongkong, India, Mexico, Natal, New South Wales, Ni 
Portugal, Queensland, South Australia, Transvaal, Turkey, Victoria, West 
Australia, and Rhodesia. 

The patents are for the manufacture of a composition for use asa resistance in order 
to regulate the amount of current supplied to electric appliances. Such a resistance 
is necessary for almost — form of electrical apparatus, whether for tonstion, light- 
ing, hoisting, smelting, cooking, heating, or any other purpose. 

The existing forms of Resist being *, expensive to manufacture and 
keep in repair, it is expected that - must be supplanted by the new material 
owing to its greater efficiency, durability, and cheapness. 

The Directors before joining the Board carefully considered the report of Dr. von 
_ the Electrical Engineer of the well-known electrical firm of Messrs. Ganz & Co., 

Buda- Pesth, on the result of his investigations and tests completed — to the 
= of the patent for Austria-Hungary by the Company formed by Messrs. 
z & Oo., together with the report of an independent investigation made by Mr. 
Dickinson, M.LE.E., of firm of Messrs. Alfred Dickinson « Co., of Bir- 
ininghain, who with his pasintant tested the material at the workshops of Messrs, 


The Directors have consulted Mr. James Swinburne, “MLOE., Vice-President of 
the Institution of Electrical Engineers, London, as to the material itself, and Mr. 
Fletcher Moulton, Q.0., M.P., Mr. R. W. Wallace, Q.C., and Mr. Arthur Colefax, as to 
the validity of the patents for the United Kingdom. ” Mr. Swinburne reports :— 

82 Victoria Street, 8.W. 
To the Directors of the May, 1899. 
ELECTRIO RESISTANCE AND HEATING COMPANY, LIMITED. 

“T have examined the Vogt resistances ae made at the works of Messrs. Ganz 
«& Oo., in Buda-Pesth, and at a neighbouring pottery. 

“ Vogt’s mat terial gets over the —— of te. difficulties of the and contacts 
in ordinary adjust: 1 an adjustable res: which is 
— compact, and fnenpenten in wahuon The material, which is clay and 

lacklead, can be worked up and manufactured cheaply at any local pottery, while the 
pon wh and brass work can be made at any brass finisher’s. ere is thus little 
special capital expenditure necessary for the manufacture. 

“The material can be made of various specific resistances; and the adjustable 
resistances can be therefore made to fit almost any eS of resistance required ; and 
the sliding contact works beautifully, sweetly, and spar 

“ As the material can be worked up into any ‘om ag oe rpriate to pottery, cooking 

The vessel then acts as 


and heating utensils of endless variety can be manufactu 
its own heater, on being put in circuit with the supply. 

“The Vogt material thus lends itself to the making of all sorts of electrical cooking 
and heating apparatus, at low cost, and free from the drawbacks due to electrolysis 
when wires are embedded in enamel. 

“In my opinion the Vogt resistances will have an extended use in all branches of 
electric industry, as they are better than all the kinds in common use, 

(Signed ) JAMES 8 SWINBURNE. 

Mr, Fletcher Moul Q.C., Mr. R. W. Wallace, and Mr. Arthur Colefax have 
given the follo 

“ We have carefully considered Messrs. Abel & Imray’s and Mr. Norris’ reports 
relating to the searches made with reference to the manufacture of electrical 

ces among British and United States specifications respectively, together with 
the specifications referred to in such 

“In our opinion the British Patent No. 18,156 of 1298 is valid, and will adequa 
protect the method of the artificial-stone resistance 
the ~ — understand to be essential to practical success, namely, the heating 

“ We are also of opinion that the patents of Bachmann and others, Nos. 18,231 and 
eae way eal as covering patents relating to the special devices 


(Signed) J. Fiercner Mov.ton. 
(Signed) R. W. WALLACE. 
TEMPLE, May 9, 1899. (Signed) ARTHUR CoLEFaAx. 


Messrs. Veritys, Limited, of King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., also sent their 
agent to Buda-Pesth to investigate eo material at the works of Messrs, 
Ganz & Co., and to rt to them the and as a consequence have entered into 

an agreement with th mosey to act as sole agents for Great Britain, for the sale 
of this Company's manufactures. 

From Mr, Swinburne’s report it will be seen that the raw material from which 
this resistance is manufactured is easily obtainable, can be readily a is 
specially adapted for os electrical cooking pots and pans, and apparatus for 
heating rooms, and that a re is not necessary. 

The manufactured material possesses strength and toughness, which enable it to 
be dressed, filed, polished and bored: it is of great durability, and Dr. von Hoor 
staves in his report that “the strength of this material cannot be influenced by 


| the repeated application of red heat, and finally that the constant subjection to 


| current producing very high temperatures for several days could not deteriorate it.” 

| In view ss ay extending application of electricity, and the consequent 

| Resist: in tion with its varied uses, a very large 
demand should ped wn arise for this material on aceount of the ease and 
economy with which it can be employed. Resistances manufactured from the new 
material, besides being more compact and generally convenient in working than those 
a present in use, can be sold with an ample margin of profit at considerably lower 
prices, 

It is believed that for the United Pe alone, without taking into consideration 
the Colonies and Dependencies, or the other countries in which this Company has 
a my: rights, there will be a large and increasing demand for the new Resistances, 

e introduction of this material should in addition open up a large field in 
domestic and industrial heating and cooking. It is impossible to attempt to forecast 
the sales from this undeveloped field, but it is evident that in the near future, as the 
merits of this invention become known, the sales should become very considerable. 

The British Colonies and Dependencies, the United States, Germany, Russia, France, 
Spain, Portugal, _jitaly, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, the Scandinavian Countries, 
the Central and South American Republics, as well as "the continents of Asia, Africa 
and Australia, offer a wide field for the employment of the material, or for the sale of 
the patent rights to subsidiary companies, for it is well known that many of these 
countries have already more electric plants, in proportion to their population, thar 
Great Britain. 

The patents for Austria-Hungary and the right to sell the patented material in the 
Balkan States have, as above state, been sold to the Rheostat Company of Hungary, 
a company with a nominal capital of 800,000 kronen (say £32,000), organised under 
the auspices of Messrs. Ganz & Co., who obtained subscriptions for 400, kronen 
(say £16,000) required for working capital. 100,000 kronen (say £4,000) in fully paid 
Shares of the Rheostat Company of Hungary are included in the purchase by this 
Company. The Directors believe that these Shares will prove to be a very valuable 
property. 

The total price to be paid by the Company for the whole of the above described 
patents and rights, including the 100,000 kronen in fully-paid Shares of the Rheostat 
Company of Hungary, has been fixed by the Vendors, the Construction and Invest- 
ment Company, Limited, who are the promoters of the Company and are selling at a 
profit at the sum of £95,000, of which £35,000 will be paid in fully-paid shares, ~ 
above stated, £27,500 in cash or shares at the option of the Company, and £32,500 
cash, leaving £25,000 in shares to provide working capital. 

Out of the purchase price the vendors have to pay for the Patents, rights and 

shares above mentioned the sum of £55,000. as to £20,000 in cash, and as to £35,000 
in fally-paid Shares, and also have to pay all expenses,including brokerage, but ex- 
cluding legal fees and costs connected with the formation and flotation of the Com- 
pany and the issue of its share capital up to and including allotment. 

The following contracts have been entered into, namely— 

1, Dated 15th November, 1898, Contract made between Adolf Vogt, Carl Camille 
Weiner, Josef Franz Bachmann, Albert Kinig, Dr. Josef Kirchner, and Dr. Alexander 
pd of the one part, and the Construction and Investment Company, Limited, of the 
ot! part. 

2. Dated 27th Jan , 1899, Contract made bet the Construction and Invest- 
ment Company, Limited, and this Company. 

3. Dated 27th January, 1899, Agreement made between Messrs. Adolf Vogt, Carl 
Camille Weiner, Josef Franz Bachmann, Albert Kénig, Dr. Josef Kirchner, and Dr. 
Alexander Jirg, of the first - part, the Construction and Investment Company, 
Limited, of the second part, — this Compauy of the third part, 

4. Dated 27th January, 1 Assignment of Patents and Patent Rights made 
between Messrs. Adolf Vogt, Camille Josef Franz Albert 
Konig, Dr. Josef Kirchner, and Dr. Ale: Jérg, of the first part, the Construc- 
tion ane pare Investment Company, Limited, of the second part, and this ceapeay of the 


a Dated 1lth April, 1899, Deed of Covenant made between the Construction and 
Investment Company, Limited, of the first pest, 8 this ee of the second Part, 
and Adolf Vogt, Carl Camille Weiner, Josef Fra Albert Kénig, Dr. 
Josef Kirchner, and Dr. Alexander Jirg, of the third part. 

6. Dated 11th April, 1899, paones "made between the Construction and Invest- 
ment Company, Limited, and this Company. 
oe — 12th July, 1899, Agreement made between this Company and Veritys, 

m 

The above Contracts, together with the Memorandum and Articles of Association, 
the Specifications, the originals of the = ont opinion above referred to, can be 
inspected at the Offices of the Solicit the © and samples of the new 
resistance material can be seen at Messrs.  veritye Limited, 31 King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 

In addition to the above, various assignments of Foreign Patents have been 
executed by the Patentees, and are now being registered. There may also be other 
contracts or arrapgements entered into by the to which this is not. 
a party, for guaranteeing the subscription of part of the capital of the Company, 
which might be considered contracts within the strict interpretation of Section 38 of 
the Companies Act, 1867. Applicants for Shares will be deemed to have had notice of 
all such contracts or arrangements, and to have agreed with the Company as 
for the Directors and other persons liable to have waived further compliance with 
the provisions of such section in respect of the same, and applications will only be 
received, and allotments made, on these conditions, 

Applications for Shares must be made on the accompanying form, and should be 

led to the Bankers of the Company, with the amount payable on Sn yen 

Where no allotment is made the deposit will be returned without deduction, and 
if a less amount be allotted than is applied for the surplus of the deposit will be 
applied to the amount payable on allotment. Any further surplus will be returned. 

Application will be made in due course for an official Stock Exchange quotation. 

Share Certificates will be issued and exchanged for the letters of allotment and 

ers" receipts in due course. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained from the Bankers, 
Solicitors, and Brokers, or from the Secretary of the Company. 

Loxpon, 20th July, 1899. 

FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
(To be retained by the Bankers.) 
To the Directors of ELEOTRIO Po ag AND HEATING COMPANY, 


GENTLEMEN,— Having mt gr to the Company’s Bankers, Messrs, RoBARTS, LUBBOCK 
& Co.,15 Lombard Street, London, E.C., the sum of & ——, being a deposit of 
2s. 6d. per Share on ———-———- Shares in the above-named Company, I request you 
to allot me that number of Shares upon the terms of the Company's Prospectus, dated 
the 20th day of July, 1899, and I hereby agree to accept the same or any smaller 
number that may be allotted to me, and to pay the further sum of 2s. “yi per Share 
ae as provided by the said Prospectus, and I authorise 
you to register me as the holder of the said Shares. 


Name (in fall) 
Address 
Description 
Signature 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
tor the by & Co., s Sears, B.C. ont Published by Duncan W WALKER, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street 


in the Parish of St. Paul Covent 
120 


in the County of 


London.—Saturday, 22 ¥ uly, 1899. 
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